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COACHES THINK SO! 


ROM actual experience, every one of these 5200 coaches knows that 

his team, coached on a Seal-O-San floor, is faster, better-condi- 

tioned. With the slip-proof Seal-O-San surface underfoot, his players 
execute fundamentals with ease. He sees them pivot, pass and shoot with 
smoothness and speed. He sees them snatch those last-minute victories 
that go only to confident, smoothly-working teams. 


For proof that Seal-O-San helps turn out champions, ponder these figures. 
Last year, ten conference titles and twelve State High School Champion- 
ships were won by teams coached on non-slippery Seal-O-San . . . 79% 
of all tourney winners and runners-up were “‘Seal-O-San”’ teams. 


Can Seal-O-San help your team win? Surely, with the experience of 5200 
successful coaches to guide you, the correct answer must be . . . YES! 
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THIS YEAR’S 
FAVORITE 
MODEL! 


EXTRA SMART STYLING 


Favorite model of a majority 
of schools from coast to 
coast. Made of the best 
quality materials and tested 
for wear. Your complete 
satistaction assured! 






STYLE S10 BLOUSE 
STYLE T55 SHORTS 


Style S10 Blouse—Sport col- 
lar, button front. T55 Shorts 
with 2 inverted box pleats 
front and back—with inner- 
bloomer. Style 66 Skirt in 
5-gore style, patch pocket. 


DIRECT, LOW SCHOOL PRICES 


Adopt NATIONAL’S standard styles and 
receive benefit of lowest possible 
school prices. More than 20 new 
models! 


FREE SUITS EASY TO ORDER 
You receive one Order by regular 
suit free with dress size. Suits 
each dozen or- will fit properly! 
dered. 

Shipment Prepaid by Us! 

Write for Folder N41 Listing Prices 


NATIONAL 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 
362-372 Marquette, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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POSTURE DEVELOPMENT FOR DEFENSE 


Health education is vital 
to our national defense 
program—posture de. 
velopment is vital to 
health. What are YOU 
doing in this emer. 
gency? 

Mercury Bars will 
speed up your program 
for building student 
health and __ strength. 
Their direct, stimulat- 
ing action brings quick, 
tangible results. 

Easy to use—not 
strenuous or fatiguing. 
Easy to buy — only 
$14.95! 


Read These Proved Results 


At Bakersfield, California, 90 grade-school students, 
using Mercury Bars an average of two minutes a day, 
in six weeks increased chest development an average of 


134 inches 
and decreased scapular separation an average of 
1% inches 


Then write for free posture chart and 
details of our FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


804 Rowan Building Los Angeles, California 
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ATHLETIC INJURIES 


Prevention, Diagnosis and Treatment 
By AUGUSTUS THORNDIKE, Jr., M.D. 


Late Surgeon in the Department of Hygiene, 
Harvard University 
12mo, 208 pages, illustrated with 104 engravings. 
Cloth, $3.00, net. 


HIS work reflects the author’s experience as sur- 

geon in the Department of Hygiene at Harvard 
University. The book will be invaluable to all who deal 
with athletic training. It presents the factors incident 
to the prevention of athletic injury, it describes the 
different types of injury and their pathological nature 
and it is concluded with a concise description of the 
diagnosis and the treatment of practically every injury 
which may occur as a result of participation in sports. 


Special Physical Education Catalogue on Request 


LEA & FEBIGER 
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Assistant Professor of Physical Education, University of Cincinnati, 


SWIMMING 


Its Teaching, Management and Program 
Organization 
By GRACE BRUNER DAVIESS, M.A. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
12mo, 178 pages, illustrated with 32 engravings. 
Cloth, $2.25, net. 

HIS is a book for teachers of swimming whether in 

college, high school, club or camp. It is easily 
understandable by the partially trained instructor, the 
group leader or counselor and will be helpful to the 
teacher of experience. The information is readily access- 
ible covering the teaching of swimming to beginners, 
intermediate and advanced pupils. Every phase of the 
subject is fully treated. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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then called 


The Early History 


of the American Association for Health, 


The Association for the Advancement of Physical Education 


By 


word I tell why the Association was formed and under 


WILLIAM G ANDERSON, M.D |’ WILL answer several questions if in a brief fore- 
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Facsimile of the letter inviting physical educators to the first meeting at the Adelphi Academy 
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what conditions it came into existence. 
Such information will compel me to use the first per- 


son singular, for the insis- 
tent recurrence of which I 
apologize, but it is necessary 
if I am to give facts. 

In 1883, when I was 
twenty-three years of age, I 
was called to “teach gym- 
nastics” in a large and ex- 
clusive school in Brooklyn, 
N.Y. The enrollment was 
about eleven hundred pupils, 
six hundred girls and five 
hundred boys, whose ages 
ranged from five to nineteen 
years. The clientele was 
select and the school ranked 
high in the preparatory list. 

In the early morning of 
September 8, I walked across 
the newly-opened Brooklyn 
bridge to the “Sister City.” 
A more ill-prepared, home- 
sick youth it would have 
been hard to find. I knew 
not a person in the city, had 
never been there before and 
did not even know where 


Editor’s Note: On November 27, 
1885, the first meeting of a group 
of physical educators was held 
which resulted in the formation 
of the society that has grown to 
be our National Association. The 
honor of conceiving the idea of 
such a meeting and of making ar- 
rangements for its success goes 
to Dr. Anderson, who in a series 
of articles to be printed in the 
Journal will tell the story of those 
early days of our professional life. 
In this first installment, a sort of 
prologue to the history of the As- 
sociation, Dr. Anderson tells the 
story, which he alone can, of the 
events that led up to the calling 
of the first meeting. 


5s ES " 
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the school buildings I sought were to be found. 

I had youth, health, enthusiasm, willingness to work, 
ambition and, may I say it, unexpected foresight. 

I was a finished gymnast, for in those long ago days 
this ability was considered necessary in any teacher of 
“physical culture.”’ 

I knew little or nothing about teaching children or 
young men and women. When I was nineteen, after 
leaving college, I was appointed a teacher in the Dis- 
trict School near Clayton, Ill., but even then, as a 
pedagogue, “the full sum of me was an unlessoned, un- 
schooled, and unpracticed” youth. 

My initial shock came when the first class appeared 
before me in the spacious “‘Calisthenium.’” Nearly one 
hundred little folks. It did not take them long to find 
out that I was only a neophyte and needed praying for. 
They had a good time if the teacher did not, for the 
teaching and discipline were wretched. 

At the end of the first day the Principal, thoroughly 
discouraged with my work, called me to his office where 
we had a heart to heart talk. I asked him to give me a 
“fair play” chance to make good and he consented. In 
one school year I had won the victory, also a raise in 
salary. 


Y PUPILS liked me and the kindergarten children 

often pulled me to the floor in their enthusiasm, 
while the boys were won over by clever apparatus work, 
especially on the bars, and in tumbling. 

They wanted that kind of work and not “baby wooden 
dumbbell stuff.” Well aware that I had much to learn, 
I first went to Mr. James Douglas Andrews, the teacher 
in the local Y.M.C.A. gymnasium, for help. 

“What system do you teach?” I asked. ““My own which 
I got in Scotland and England and I have no other.” 

I visited every gymnasium near New York and Brook- 
lyn, always watching the classes and asking the same 
question. The answers were identical. “I use my own 
system, I have no other, I’m satisfied.” 

This criticism did not apply to the German Turners 
for they had a splendid system in which I had been 
trained in the turnverein in Quincy, Illinois, when a boy. 

Feeling that I got little from these visits and inter- 
views and strongly impressed that every man was for 
himself, the Turners excepted, and that there was 
neither agreement nor cooperation among the so-called 
“Americans,” I wondered if we could not come together 
and discuss carefully the situation. 

I visited the few gymnasiums for women, but aside 
from the German Turner Schools there were not many. 
Mention should be made of the Mary E. Allen Gymna- 
sium for Women, in Boston. 

I thought out a scheme that might be worth while so 
went at once to Mr. Charles Pratt, the head of the 
Standard Oil Company and the President of the Adelphi 
Academy Board of Directors. He said “‘Good, go ahead.” 
Mr. Pratt founded the Pratt Institute while I was teach- 
ing in Brooklyn at which time I was of some help io him 
in arranging the physical education program. 

Then I visited Mr. Hayden W. Wheeler, the Associate 
Director of the Academy Board, and found him more 


than willing to cooperate with me. In sequence I had a 
long audience with Dr. Perkins, our Principal, who not 
only thought the plan a good one but asked me to Je 
him help arrange the first invitation to those who might 
wish to be with us at the opening meeting, and with 
Truman J. Backus, Principal of Packer Institute jp 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

I never could have made progress if I had depended 
upon my own reputation for I was not known outside of 
the Academy. 

One evening I was asked to act as a judge at the Ath. 
letic Meet of the members of the twenty-third regiment 
in Brooklyn. On the printed program of events was the 
name of Mr. Buermeyer. I had never met this gentle 
man, so went to Mr. George Goldie, the famous Scotch 
Athlete and gymnast, who was also a judge, and said. 
“Mr. Goldie, who is Mr. Buermeyer?” The canny, can- 
did Scott eyed me severely and said, “Young man, not 
to know is not to be known.” I learned a needed lesson 
even if the caustic remark of the Scott cut deep. George 
Goldie was then at the New York Athletic Club. Later 
he went to Princeton as head of the Department of Physi- 
cal Education. He was one of the best friends I ever had. 


N planning the call to the meeting for organization, I 

remembered what was said to me at the armory, so 
gathered about me men and women who were known 
and whose names carried great weight. 

In 1883 Cornell University organized its Department 
of Physical Education and sought a Director. I was 
requested to meet the special committee and did. I was 
the guest of the President, Andrew D. White, and was 
with him in his home. I was “too young” so was in- 
formed that Dr. Edward Hitchcock, Jr., of Amherst had 
been appointed. Their decision was a wise one for I was 
too inexperienced for such an important post. 

The friendship between Dr. White and me lasted as 
long as he lived. When I went to Germany the first time 
to study the methods used in that country, Dr. White 
opened the doors to me, for he was the United States 
Ambassador to that country. 

When I asked him in 1884 if he would aid me in my 
efforts to bring together leading physical educators in 
the Eastern states in order to form an Association, he 
replied as follows: 


Ithaca, N.Y., Jan. 14th, 1884 
My dear Doctor:— 


We shall always remember your visit here with pleasure. 
Hope to see you from time to time; shall always, also, be 
glad to cooperate with you in any efforts you may make for 
the spread of rational physical culture. 

Very truly yours 
ANDREW D. WHITE. 


President White was also 4 member of the Board of 
Directors of the Brooklyn Normal School of Physical 
Education, now the Arnold College, and of the Chautau- 
qua Normal School of Physical Education. 

William Blaikie of New York City, the author of How 
to Get Strong (1879), enthusiastically joined the forces 
and before me, as I write these lines on October 1, 1940, 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Teachable Moments in Character 


By 


KARL W. BOOKWALTER 


Indiana University 


which indicates his adjustment to social standards. 
Whether this adjustment will be high or low on the 
social scale is dependent upon adult leadership. Wher- 
ever there is a social situation there are positive and 
negative possibilities. Even under adult leadership char- 
acter must be caught; it cannot be taught upon assign- 
ment. Children’s characteristics cannot be standardized. 
In order to “catch” socially effective conduct, there 
must be teachable moments. These moments may lie in 
one or more of the following aspects of the teaching situa- 
tion: (1) the activity, (2) the social situation, and (3) 
the self. There is no honesty, fairness, reliability unre- 
lated to specific situations. Character is a matter of 
specific conditionings plus integration or generalization. 


(ich ine is that phase of one’s personality 


Teachable Moments Associated with the Activity 


There is one teachable moment which is so recurrent 
as to be almost continuous—when a child wants activity. 
It is not in the moment that character is built but in the 
acceptableness of the type of activity chosen. This choice 
must be directed and supervised. If the attractive ac- 
tivity is stealing third base, the child and society are 
well off. If the attraction is stealing brass pipe from a 
vacant house, that is a dangerous moment. The direction 
which is needed is opportunity for and experience in 
more socially desirable activity and experience in choos- 
ing such activities. As implied above, this moment is 
frequently recurring. 

Closely associated with this innate desire for activity 
is the moment when a child is idle. The difference is one 
of degree and attitude. The attitude is boredom and the 
need is for a more stimulating opportunity if the child is 
to be raised from lethargy to action. The danger is now 
even greater than before that an unwise choice will be 
made. “The thrill is gone” from the commonplace and if 
inertia is to be overcome there must be a task with a 
challenge. Such a challenge lies within the activity. The 
child must be led to acceptance of positive challenges; 
he must be given opportunity for creation, for leadership, 
to be a causal factor in things. 

Out of the former character situation arises another 
generalization as to a teachable moment for character— 
when a child seeks a thrill. Criminals, especially the 
young ones, are thrill seekers. Could they have been on 
football teams, could they have mastered difficult and 
satisfying stunts, could they have achieved leadership 
of an approved kind, the chances are that they would 
have been good citizens. 

The shortcomings of society in these cases reveals 
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another character moment—when a child deserves punish- 
ment. If censure is not certain, just, or in proportion to 
the wrong, the child may dare to try again, may resent 
and determine to even the injustice. If punishment is 
certain but just, there will be no chance for illgotten suc- 
cess and no resentment. Again, the outcome is inherent 
in the nature and amount of the retributive action. Rules 
may be applied regularly and impartially. The rules of 
the game provide practice in obedience to rules by sub- 
stituting wants for musts. 

Nature provides a censor or a critic in the result of the 
activity. When a child wins or loses, whether he sulks, 
loses heart, is arrogant or pleasantly happy, lies in the 
outcome of the game plus leadership. 

When a child feels an activity is “sissy” he hates it. 
If he experiences the difficulty of performance on the 
higher level, if he can see his hero do the activity, he 
will change his attitude. 





Teachable Moments Associated with the Social Situation 


When a child is lonely he seeks companionship. Most 
delinquency is started in the bad choice of companions. 
Guidance in the choice of companions; the creation of 
wholesome social situations as in the school, on the play- 
ground, and in the home will avoid bad choice and sub- 
stitute sources of playmates and interests. 

How brutal are our usual method of choosing sides. 
This is certainly a character moment as the “dub” shifts 
from one foot to another, every second telling him what 
he probably has been told hundreds of times before— 
“You are not wanted.”’ Common sense should suggest a 
remedy for this. 

When a child is new or strange his character is being 
formed. Shall he like the group? Is there anyone who 
cares for the things he does? Shall he flee or shall he 
learn that human nature is friendly, courteous, and kind? 
Will he be a momentous occasion to the class, the club, 
or the pack, or is he just another number, a case, or an 
interruption? Leadership must see that the former out- 
comes are arranged for. 

When a child seeks approval he should get it in suffi- 
cient amount if his act or offering is worthy of appro- 
bation. A little pat on the back, a word of praise, and 
the whole day seems to go right. Ignore a child and you 
lose him; in this respect we are a// children. On the other 
side ignoring the wise-guy, the class pet, is the greatest 
retribution you can heap upon him. “Any attention is 
better than none” is his motto. Attention-getters die if 
not fed. The approbation is more appreciated if it is 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Left: Students are studying this exhibit to get 
the answer to the question, “Can a knowledge 
of endocrinology help you? How?" In the ex- 
hibit shown below, these high school boys will 
find the answer to ancther question, “What are 
the primary reasons for the differences between 





the posture of the chimpanzee and man?” 


Photographs taken by Mr. Ira Zasloff, Health Education Department, Townsend Harris Preparatory School of City 
College, New York City; reproduced by permission of the American Museum of Natural History, New York City. 
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N THE JourNAL or HEALTH AND PHysiIcAL EDUCA- 

TION for December, 1937, the writer devoted a part 

of an article to the use made of a museum by stu- 
dents in classroom hygiene. 

To review briefly, the article referred to the utilization 
of the American Museum of Natural History of New 
York City by the first- and second-term students of the 
Townsend Harris Preparatory High School of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. The writer claimed that 
his experiments with high school students in museum 
education proved that when students were told to “go to 
the museum,” they did not profit as much as when the 
museum visitation was under teacher guidance. This 
opinion concurs with that held by Mr. John R. Saun- 
ders, Assistant Curator of Education at the American 
Museum of Natural History, who makes the pertinent 
observation, ‘The value of visual aids is known, but a 
visual aid without a good interpretation is just a picture, 
but with careful explanation it becomes a valuable ex- 
perience.” To prevent both unprofitable visits to the 
museum and an undue burden upon the educational staff 
of the museum, “the staff of the American Museum gave 
a course to the teachers in the Health Education De- 
partment of the Townsend Harris Preparatory School to 
prepare them adequately for guiding their own classes 
through the Museum.” 


By L. JOSEPH CAHN 
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“Do you really see or hear with the outer part of the eye or ear? If not, where do you see and hear?” 


Health Education Department, Townsend Harris Preparatory School, College of the City of New York 
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Since the publication of the quoted article, the plan 
as reported has been changed in the effort to eliminate 
faults which became evident in the operation of the ex- 
periment. These deficiencies and the efforts made to 
remedy them shall be discussed in this article. 

The instructors either went with the students to the 
Museum or met them there. The teachers then guided 
the students through the Museum in a pre-arranged tour 
to visit a definite unit of exhibits related to the class- 
room hygiene interests. Following two terms of this 
procedure, the teachers observed the following defects 
in the plan: 

1. The class was too large. Thirty students were too 
many for such a visitation. Even though the students 
were well-mannered and gathered in a semi-circle about 
each exhibit, there were always difficulties of examina- 
tion. Further, if the class was to complete the visit 
within any practical limitations of the students’ strength, 
time, and patience, it was impossible to answer all the 
questions or to have an adequate discussion. 

2. The time schedule prevented individual explora- 
tion. The class was forced to move along like a single 
unit with one mind. The time schedule, prepared to 
include certain areas, prevented a lingering over this in- 
triguing exhibit, or going over to see that fascinating one 
unrelated to the planned tour. Obviously such condi- ' 
tions were most unpleasant for students and teachers. 

3. The discoveries were not made by the students. 
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The above exhibit of a Navajo Medicine Lodge shows the In- 
dians preparing a sand drawing to ward off disease. Students 
are asked these questions: “What method did the Navajos 
use in treating disease?” ‘What is the primary difference in 
the modern or scientific method of treating disease, and that 
used by primitive people?” 


The two boys below are studying the vitamin chart. 














For the most part, the thrill of discovery was not experienced 
by the pupils. Unwittingly, they were deprived of this de. 
light by the teacher, who pointed out the significant aspects 
of the exhibits. True, some teachers more or less skilled in 
Socratic procedures made the pupils feel that they were mak. 
ing the discoveries. By and large, however, the visit was 
reminiscent of “the lecturer” doing the rounds in a show of 
human oddities. Naturally the instructors were not pleased 
with this situation. 

4. The interests of the instructors resulted in wide differ. 
ences in the visitations. The diversified interests and back. 
grounds among the teachers began to result in widely 
different class visitations. In one respect this always present 
factor in a democratic system is good: educational plans jp 
democracies should not be designed for complete uniformity 
in practice, or an absolute unanimity of mind. It is expected, 
however, that there will be a general adherence to procedures 
and objectives. Some of the teachers more concerned with 
other phases of instruction in health and physical education 
felt that they were not as well qualified to conduct the visita- 
tions as either their associates who had devoted much of 
their time to museum education, or the museum staff itself. 


These various defects in an otherwise good educational 
experiment were thoroughly discussed by the staff of the 
Health Education Department. As a result of these delibera- 
tions, two members of the staff were authorized to prepare 
and publish for the students, under the Departmental name, 
guide-questionnaires to take the place of the teacher-conducted 
tours. 

Three guide-questionnaires were prepared for three specific 
areas in the Museum. Each contained: (1) a simply written 
introduction; (2) instructions; (3) brief comments on the 
exhibits; (4) pertinent and searching questions to be com- 
pleted by the students; and (5) conclusions to be prepared 
by them. 

After a year and a half of experimentation with this method, 
the writer believes—and feels that his colleagues concur with 
him because the procedure is being continued—that the pres- 
ent plan is a better one than that reported in these columns in 
1937, for the following reasons: 

1. The method used by the student in obtaining the guide- 
questionnaire is itself a valuable experience. The boy obtains 
the guide-questionnaire at the museum during his own free 
time, and when finished leaves it there. The responsibility of 
getting to the museum, finding the museum office, and obtain- 
ing the guide-questionnaire all rest with the student. 

2. The student is actively searching for rather than receiv- 
ing knowledge. The boy must search for the exhibits and 
work out the answers by himself. No one is there to help him, 
even to drop a hint; he must do the job himself. For example, 
two questions are: “What is the main difference between the 
foetus (unborn organism) of man and the foetus of the anthro- 
poids,” and “What is the primary difference in the modern, 
or scientific, method of treating disease, and that used by 
primitive people.” The writer feels that no one would chal- 
lenge the superiority of the active over the passive process of 
acquiring such knowledge. 

3. Opportunities are present for further exploration. A stu- 
dent visiting the museum on his own responsibility may linger 
over exhibits and, if he desires, make investigations not di- 
rectly related to the content of the guide-questionnaires. 
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In brief, the entire method encourages self-reliance, 
allows full opportunity for individual initiative, and is 
an active way of learning. 

The experiments described here and in the quoted 
article were made possible by the generous assistance of 
Miss Georgine Mastin, Mr. John R. Saunders, and Dr. 
William L. Smith of the Educational Staff of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History of New York City, and 
the colleagues of the writer, Messrs. Counsellor, Fergu- 
son, Olt, Sveinbjornsson, Yannella, Zasloff, and Dr. Kra- 
kower, who have all devoted many hours of discussion 
and practice on these problems of museum education. 


(E.N.: Following is the guide-questionnaire on “The Human 
Body,” one of the three prepared by Mr. Cahn and his colleagues. 
The other two are “A Guide and Questionnaire for Primitive 
Hygiene Exhibits of the American Museum of Natural History” 
and “A Guide and Questionnaire for the Hall of Sanitation of 
the American Museum of Natural History.”) 


A Guide and Questionnaire for the Hall of the Natural History of 
Man of the American Museum of Natural History 


When an intelligent person buys an automobile, he wants to 
know about the engine: how it runs, how much gas and oil it 
will use, etc. He also inquires about the framework of the ma- 
chine, and its tires and wheels. There are hundreds of questions 
asked when any intelligent person purchases an automobile. 

As a result of this self-acquired knowledge, 
the owner of the automobile may understand 
the explanation of the garage mechanic when 
he seeks information about his machine. He 
may, because of his knowledge, take appro- 
priate action to correct or to prevent trouble. 
In brief, you would say he understood his 
automobile, or was intelligent about it. 

How many persons do you think under- 
stand their bodies as well as they do their 
automobiles? Would you call a person wise 
who knows and understands his automobile. 
but does not make the effort to learn about 
the machine which carries him through life? 
Knowledge about the automobile pays. Does 
knowledge of the human body pay? Could 
you understand the doctor’s explanation about 
your body as easily as you would the me- 
chanic’s explanation of an automobile and 
how it operates? 

Many people, hearing for the first time the 
names used to explain the human body, be- 
come frightened away by what they believe 
to be terrifying words. A moment’s reflection, 
however, on baseball and Eskimos should 
destroy this fear. If an Eskimo who had 
learned English from a book was to hear for 
the first time our baseball terms—such as 
strike, out, slide, fly, pitcher, foul ball, etc. 
—he would become hopelessly confused by 
the new meanings of these words. 

Time, watching, and talking about the 
names used in discussing the human body 
will soon make you as familiar with them 
as you are with other specialized terms 
whether they refer to automobiles or base- 
ball. Much of your happiness in life will 
depend on how you treat your body. How 
can you treat it intelligently if you are ig- 
norant of it? 

This guide is not an Alladin’s lamp that 
will give you an immediate and complete 
understanding of the human body. The pur- 
pose of the guide is to serve as a key that 
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will unlock the door to some of the facts about your body, with 
the hope that you will continue your study of it. 


Hall of the Natural History of Man 


These exhibits have been prepared after a lifetime of study 
by the distinguished scholar, Dr. William King Gregory, Curator 
of Comparative Human Anatomy, American Museum of Natural 
History. 

This hall offers students opportunities denied some of the 
world’s great physicians. Galen (131 A.D.—200 A.D.), the out- 
standing physician of Rome, was not permitted by law to dissect 
human bodies. He dissected pigs instead, and reasoned that 
human beings must have the same anatomical structures. Galen 
was accepted as the authority on human anatomy until Vesalius 
(1514-1546), from Louvain and Paris, proved him wrong in 
many respects by actually dissecting human bodies, rather than 
pigs. 

The exhibits are planned not only to show anatomical facts, 
but also the historical development, or the evolution, of the body. 

As you enter the Hall of the Natural History of Man, turn 
left. This guide is so arranged that, for the most part, you will 
make a complete circuit of the rotunda by always going to the 
right. 

Case 1. Man a Living Solar Engine—1. What is the first 
source of all fuel, or energy, for the human body? 

2. How is this energy, or fuel, utilized or burned, by the 
muscles, or piston rods, of the body? 

3. An organ is a group of tissues massed together in one place 
to perform a special function, or functions. How many organs 


(Continued on page 63) 


























Above, “Did the white man have to teach the Indian how to play games?” Below, “How 
is fuel utilized or burned by the muscles, or piston rods, of the body?” 
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The Contribution of Correctives 
to Child Welfare 


HYSICAL education has grown up and is no longer 
treated as a stepchild in the family of general edu- 
cation; which is tantamount to saying that the 
education of the body is recognized as part and parcel of 
brain education. The development of the sensorimotor 
mechanism through the medium of skilled, coordinated 
movement in plays, games, gymnastics, athletics, etc., is 
admitted to be of prime importance as a foundation for a 
child’s mental education. 

The principal reason, I take it, for educating an in- 
dividual, is to guarantee him a more useful life, with 
broader outlook, greater satisfaction, more effective earn- 
ing power, greater chance of survival, and the continu- 
ance of the race. But it should be more fully recognized 
that to justify the expenditure of funds by parents and 
school administrations to accomplish these ends, atten- 
tion to the physical and mental health of the child should 
be a first consideration. 

Of what use is it to promote an intelligent child to 
the high accomplishment of college degrees if he is to 
break down with tuberculosis, heart disease, arthritis, 
or other disabling conditions some time between the ages 
of thirty and fifty years? If he does not become actually 
incapacitated, all too often his resistance is lowered, his 
efficiency decreased, and his ability to support a family 
seriously curtailed. 

Years ago, Dr. Lloyd Brown of Boston reported that 
a check-up of Harvard freshmen showed that a definite 
correlation between faulty body mechanics and patho- 
logical processes exists. Students were graded in four 
posture grades—A, B, C, and D. In their histories, the 
D group members, more than those of the other groups, 
were shown to have had more diseases, such as the in- 
fectious fevers of childhood, appendicitis, tonsillitis, colds, 
pneumonia, sinus and ear troubles. They were so under 
par from the standpoint of physical fitness that they 
needed special consideration, such as building up pro- 
grams and corrective work. 

Now, since it has been shown by many authorities 
that from 50 to 75 per cent of all school children have 
static and postural faults, why should not more atten- 
tion be paid to health education, and correction be made 
of such faults in the earlier grades of school? This would 
raise the physical resistance to harmful influences—in- 
fections, etc-——and would probably save much loss of 
school time during the later years. 

It is a well known fact that the child who is under 
par structurally and organically cannot accomplish the 
same amount of mental work as his normal mates except 

This paper submitted by Miss Grace Hunter, National Secretary of 


Delta Psi Kappa, Honorary Physical Education Fraternity for Women, 
of which Dr. Lowman is National Patron. 
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By 
CHARLES LEROY LOWMAN 


Chief of Staff, Orthopaedic Hospita! School, Los Angeles 


by increasing the strain on his whole organism. In this 
case a vicious circle is established and the child’s health 
is further jeopardized. The child with superior mental 
equipment who has ambitions that drive him to accom- 
plish wonders for a time burns out all too soon if he is 
physically inferior. 

During school years the demands on a child’s brain 
are high. It must function for mental work as well as 
develop in skilled neuromuscular activities. The process 
of growth also makes heavy demands, which are espe- 
cially high during the periods of rapid growth such as 
exist just prior to and during adolescence. 


URING the junior high school age, especially, atten- 

tion should be given to health consideration by all 
teachers of these grades. Even in the eighth and ninth 
grades, when a child enters junior high school, he con- 
siders himself a high school student, and expects to enter 
into nearly as wide a range of activities as though he 
were in the senior high school. Increased school load, 
with many extracurricular activities (such as clubs, or- 
chestra, class parties, pageants, and dramatic produc- 
tions), plus increased recreational activities, pile up a 
total load that is certainly too great for a high percentage 
of the children. 

Dr. Murk Jansen of Leiden, Holland, has pointed to 
the “Law of the Vulnerability of Fast Growing Cells” in 
order to explain many of the structural faults developing 
during these periods of rapid growth. To illustrate this 
point, let us take the case of a stout boy, fourteen years 
of age, five feet ten inches in height, with a weight of 
about 165 pounds, who, in a junior high school, was 
made the base man in a pyramid team. One day, after a 
period in the gymnasium he developed pain in his hip 
joints. He had noted some soreness in these joints for 
some time but had not mentioned it because he wanted 
to keep up with his group. When he began to limp, he 
was finally brought to one of the doctors at the Ortho- 
paedic Hospital. X-ray and examination disclosed that 
the epiphyseal cartilages had been forced off the head of 
the femur. Due to the discrepancy between physiological 


and chronological age, the effect of the excess weight lift-. 


ing was to cause stress on the growth cartilages. The boy 
developed a malformation of the heads of femurs which 
blocked normal ranges of motion. He had to be kept in 
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bed for months, and although at present he can get 
around fairly well he will be lame and partially incapaci- 
tated for life. 

The physical director of his school should have recog- 
nized that the skeletal strength of an individual cannot 
be told by his school grade, chronological age, height, or 
weight. The maturation of the body, skeletally as well as 
organically, is a glandular phenomenon which may take 
place in a short period, or be prolonged over as much 
as three or four years, causing an individual to be very 
unlevel in the correlation of mental age, organic suffi- 
ciency, and skeletal development. 

Cases such as the one just cited are not at all uncom- 
mon. There are, however, a still greater number that 
are injured more slowly and insidiously from the actual 
stress and strain on their bones, joints, and muscles, 
and on their cardiovascular and nervous systems. 

Physical directors and administrators who are re- 
sponsible for the health activities should recognize these 
facts more clearly and be more discriminating in out- 
lining and modifying the various activities of the stu- 
dents. More money should be spent for equipment, 
space, and supervision of the health and physical edu- 
cation activities in the elementary schools, even if it is 
found necessarv to curtail the program somewhat during 
the later school years. 

There is much that is inconsistent and costly in the 
present methods used. For instance, what is the use of 
giving an "ndernourished, lithe-type voungster extra milk 
and rest if he is at the same time given an activity pro- 
gram which will completely neutralize it? Or why should 
it be expected that the physical education department 
can overcome the health handicaps produced in other 
school departments by having the educational load 
heavier than the child should bear? That a child is bright 
and clever, with a high I.Q. and a driving ambition to 
receive A’s and B’s in his school work, is no reason for 
the English, mathematics, and history teachers to lower 
his Posture Quotient and reduce his coefficient of health 
by encouraging him to the point of chronic fatigue. 

A most encouraging sign is the gradual awakening of 
more teachers of educational subjects to their joint re- 
sponsibility with the school health service and the phys- 
ical education departments, and their resultant coopera- 
tion in the general program of health betterment. How- 
ever, when a physical director of a midwestern city of 
over 200,000 persons registered in mv summer schoo! 
class this year because there is no corrective phvsical 
education in the schools of his city, I realize that T am 
still working on the frontier! 

The tendency is for the so-called corrective department 
to be organized to handle corrective and health prob- 
lems; if this is not possible the entire matter is per- 
mitted to slide. Or, the school’s corrective department 
is made solely responsible for these problems, while all 
other teachers ‘“‘pass the buck,” as it were. As a matter 
of fact, the whole physical education department should 
be motivated along the line of meeting health needs, and 
all activities should be modified or adapted so that the 
majority need is given the chief consideration. 

One illustration will suffice: Most physical directors 
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and school examiners know that at least 75 per cent of 
all children have some faulty head and shoulder girdle 
malalignment. This consists of round, droop, or unlevel 
shoulders, rotated shoulder girdle, and forward head, us- 
ually with accompanying compensatory changes below. 
In the commonest round shoulder condition, the pectoral 
muscles are adaptively short, and the rhomboids or 
shoulder blade adductors which stabilize the shoulder 
girdle and spine, are stretched and weakened. 

Activity in the greater number of all sports, athletics, 
and gymnastics, to say nothing of work requiring the 
use of the hands, is in front of a person. Also, the gravi- 
tational stress (from weight of arms and head, and 
breasts in older girls and women) continues to drag the 
shoulders down and the head forward all the time the 
body is erect. 

When it is realized that the eyes cannot focus on work 
for study or concentration without holding the head still, 
and that a person cannot write, carve, wield a tool, or 
do any coordinated, skilled work with the hands without 
holding the shoulder still, it becomes apparent that the 
neck and shoulder girdle muscles have an important job. 
If any or several of the postural faults mentioned exist, 
this continuous load cannot be met without an increase 
of strain. To this is added the emotional and nervous 
stress of school and city life. Is it any wonder that such 
a high percentage of adults develop neuritic and bursitic 
symptoms, headache, eyestrain, back strain, etc.? 

Since symptoms are almost certain to occur sooner or 
later in a great majority of persons, would it not be 
sensible for school directors to see that a higher per- 
centeve of anti-eravity exercises be given? It is entirely 
possible to make up an activity program emphasizing 
development of back and abdominal muscles so that their 
tone and strength will be sufficiently increased to neu- 
tralize the existing tendency to slump, which stretches 
and strains the head and shoulder mechanism. 

“Old man gravity” is pulling us down all our lives. 
So when holdover values in corrective educational work 
are talked of, why should it not be realized that the time 
to stress the development of the antigravity muscles is 
during the formative school years? 


N SPEAKING of corrective physical education I do 

not wish to give the impression that this is to be lim- 
ited to certain restricted forms of remedial activity. 
Rather, I should like to have it understood that all forms 
of physical educational activities can be of a corrective 
or preventive value if intelligently adapted and modified 
to fit the needs of the majority of the pupils. This re- 
quires judgment and skill on the part of all directors 
and coaches. Beneficial values should be striven for and 
detrimental ones eliminated. 

When certain important values are desired for the ma- 
jority which would be partially detrimental for others, 
bad features may often be neutralized by giving certain 
neutralizing exercises. For instance, a child with a high 
right shoulder and some scoliosis might play tennis even 
though in a right-handed person this asymmetrical ac- 
tivity tends to aggravate the deviation. But to offset the 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Menstrual Disorders in Adolescent 
Girls and Young Women 


By 


SAMUEL R. MEAKER, M.D. 


Professor of Gynaecology, Boston University School of 
Medicine; Gynaecologist, Massachusetts 
Memorial Hospitals 


has been due in no small measure to the aid received 

from various groups of workers affiliated with but 
outside of the profession. Contributions to the under- 
standing of the human body have been made by chemists 
and biologists, as well as by stock-breeders and veteri- 
narians. The practical management of cases has been 
rendered more efficient by trained nurses, social-service 
workers, and specialists in physical, mental, and occu- 
pational therapy. An important function is performed by 
directors of hygiene in schools and colleges, and by the 
teachers of physical education who train them. Not only 
do these workers render an immense service to the young 
men and women under their control, but they have also 
supplied to the medical profession a considerable body of 
data on the structural and functional conditions gen- 
erally found in children, adolescents, and young adults. 
I am glad to have this opportunity of meeting the mem- 
bers of your organization, and of expressing to you my 
appreciation of the excellence of your work. 

Teachers of hygiene in girls’ schools must of necessity 
devote some attention to the menstrual function. In the 
course of their routine questioning they are sure to come 
upon a large number of derangements for which the pa- 
tients have not seen fit to consult a physician. Such con- 
ditions are always important because of the incon- 
venience which they produce directly, and even more 
important because they are possible symptoms and warn- 
ings of one or another type of serious bodily disturbance. 
The early recognition of such cases, therefore, for which 
your work offers an exceptional opportunity, is a notable 
item in both curative and preventive gynaecology. 


T= progress of medicine during the present century 


EFORE one can logically discuss abnormalities of 

menstruation, it is necessary to have a clear idea of 
normal standards. Those which I am about to lay down 
are arbitrary, as indeed all such standards must be, but 
for practical purposes they serve as a good working basis. 
It is always possible that the menstrual behavior of an 
individual girl may transgress these limits without any 
definitely pathologic cause; but such cases are few, and 
the wider the deviation, the more probable becomes the 
presence of some frankly abnormal condition. 


A paper presented before the Eastern District Association, March 
1940, Boston. 


Let us say, then, that the normal menstrual habit js 
established after the tenth and before the fifteenth birth. 
day; that the intervals are never less than 21 or more 
than 35 days; that the flow continues not less than two 
and not more than seven days; that the amount of blood 
lost falls between four and ten ounces; and that discom- 
fort at the time of the period is neither common nor 
severe. 


First to be considered are abnormalities of the men- 
arche, or beginning of menstruation. This should be 
dated from the establishment of a regular habit rather 
than from the first appearance of a flow, since many 
girls have one or two preliminary periods at intervals of 
months before the function becomes regular. There are 
several conditions entirely distinct from true menstrua- 
tion which may cause a bloody vulvovaginal discharge. 
This phenomenon is seen for example, in newborn female 
infants as a result of the sudden withdrawal from their 
blood of oestrin, a hormone previously supplied in con- 
siderable quantities by the mother. It is also seen in 
children in consequence of injury, inflammation, or tu- 
mor. But precocious puberty, with true menstruation in 
the physiologic sense of the term established before the 
tenth birthday, rarely occurs except in the presence of 
a so-called granulosa-cell tumor of the ovary. 


Delayed menarche, on the other hand, is frequently 
observed, and is a phenomenon of which the significance 
and importance should be emphasized. The human infant 
comes into the world with his or her differential develop- 
ment largely complete except for two systems, the osseous 
and the reproductive. As regards other parts of the 
body, growth after birth is chiefly a matter of simple 
increase in size, while the two systems just named not 
only grow in size but at the same time pass through a 
stage of further evolution. In the case of the osseous 
system this is a continuous process lasting up until the 
early twenties. The reproductive organs, on the other 
hand, remain comparatively dormant until puberty, when 
they manifest a rapid phase of secondary differential 
development lasting throughout four or five years. Dur- 
ing this time the female genital organs pass from a status 
which is for all practical purposes infantile to the status 
of adult perfection. 


In many cases the pubertial phase of genital develop- 
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ment does not complete itself. Such a patient reaches 
adult years a normal woman in all respects except that 
her reproductive organs are relatively immature, hypo- 
plastic to a greater or lesser degree. True infantilism, 
the persistance of the ten-year-old status, is not often 
encountered; the more frequent condition is a less marked 
degree of arrest, to which the name juvenilism may well 
be applied. All gynaecologists agree that female genital 
hypoplasia is a common condition. Its exact incidence is 
difficult to determine, since patients seen in gynaecologic 
practice are not representative of the population at large, 
but fall into selected groups. For example, the incidence 
of hypoplasia is negligible among women who have had 
children and have thus demonstrated that their organs 
are capable of normal functional performance. On the 
other hand, a comparatively high incidence of develop- 
mental arrest would naturally be expected in groups of 
patients complaining primarily of dysmenorrhoea and 
sterility. The only datum which I can offer bearing upon 
the question of general incidence is the fact that I have 
observed some degree of hypoplasia in about 9 per cent 
of patients who do not fall into either of the selected 
groups above mentioned. 

The importance of these genital arrests lies chiefy in 
the fact that they entail a depression of fertility. The 
fundamental trouble in such cases is the ovarian hypo- 
plasia, since ovaries incompletely developed are likely 
to produce at best only a reduced number of compara- 
tively infertile ova. In the rather improbable event of 
pregnancy occurring there is an increased likelihood of 
miscarriage, because a uterus deficient in muscular ele- 
ments is ill able to support its growing burden. The 
unduly fibrous texture of the uterine wall also leads to 
the symptom of dysmenorrhoea. 


HE causes of female genital hypoplasia include a large 

number of depressing conditions which may operate 
during the adolescent years to retard or prevent the com- 
plete differential development of the reproductive organs. 
Among these are primary endocrine disturbances, origi- 
nating most often in the anterior lobe of the pituitary; 
chronic intoxications from focal infections or other 
sources; faults of diet, and in particular insufficient pro- 
tein or a regimen of starvation such as is sometimes un- 
dertaken to reduce weight; and debilitating ailments like 
anaemia. Definite harm may be done by poor hygiene, 
particularly by a faulty balance between rest and exer- 
tion. While no one questions the wisdom of a reasonable 
amount of physical exercise in a good hygienic program, 
it would seem that excessive demands of any sort made 
upon the strength and energy of the adolescent girl may 
have serious results. A frequent situation of this sort is 
a combination of a heavy school program and an over- 
taxing amount of extracurricular activity, whether this 
last be social, athletic, or other. I feel that an excess of 
forced effort sufficient to throw a strain upon a girl’s 
energies will in certain cases interfere with her proper 
genital development. 

Established genital hypoplasia in the adult patient is, 
unfortunately, not amenable to any present method of 
treatment. After the age of twenty the developmental 
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urge is lost; the growth impulse is dead, and it cannot 
be revived to order. Neither by taking thought nor by 
swallowing endocrine products can the adult add a cubit 
to her stature. There exists, however, a brilliant oppor- 
tunity to practice preventive gynaecology in recognizing 
and treating during adolescence the abnormal conditions 
which, if uncorrected, would lead to disaster. The men- 
strual behavior may be taken in a general way as an 
index of the progress of development. Retardation or 
arrest is definitely suggested by any sort of menstrual 
abnormality at this critical time, and particularly. by 
delayed menarche. It is a safe working rule to assume 
that any girl who has not established a regular normal 
menstrual habit by her fifteenth birthday requires atten- 
tion to her general health and hygiene; if the delay 
extends to the sixteenth birthday, she becomes to all 
intents and purposes an emergency case, demanding 
thorough investigation and energetic treatment to save 
her from the danger of permanent impairment of her 
reproductive capacity. 


HE next type of menstrual disorder to be considered 

is excessive flowing. While this symptom is most often 
encountered in adult women, it is by no means rare dur- 
ing puberty and adolescence. The excess may manifest 
itself in any of three forms: short intervals, long dura- 
tion, or profuse amount. It should be clearly understood 
that the term excessive uterine bleeding does not neces- 
sarily imply the loss of vast quantities of blood. It 
means simply the loss of more blood than a given patient 
would properly be expected to lose at a given time; 
thus even a single drop under certain conditions, such 
as during pregnancy or after the menopause, is a de- 
cidedly abnormal manifestation. 

The possible causes of excessive flowing are numer- 
ous. Many of them have a background of organic pa- 
thology such as tumor or inflammation. Others are 
physiologic derangements which occur in the absence of 
all demonstrable anatomic abnormality, and for want 
of a better term, the bleeding in these cases is commonly 
called functional. Excessive flowing in children and 
adolescents is usually of this character; nevertheless one 
must never overlook the possibility of serious organic 
trouble. I have seen cancer of the uterus at the age of 
nineteen. Nothing could be more unjustifiable than to 
treat the symptom of excessive uterine bleeding at any 
age as a functional derangement without having first done 
everything humanly possible to make sure that there 
is no structural disease present. 


O explain the causation of these functional bieedings, 

let me begin by summarizing briefly the endocrine 
mechanism which controls menstruation. The anterior 
lobe of the pituitary gland secretes a number of hormones 
of which two, which I shall call prolan A and prolan B, 
appear alternately during the first and second halves 
respectively of an approximate 28-day cycle. The first 
day of the flow is to be taken as the first day of the 
cycle. Beginning then and continuing for about two 
weeks, prolan A is secreted in increasing quantities. 
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Around the fifteenth day the production o1 prolan B 
begins; this hormone is abundantly secreted until two 
or three days before the end of the cycle, at which time 
its quantity diminishes. 

The anterior lobe of the pituitary is sometimes called 
the activator or motor of the ovary, since each of its 
two hormones just described evokes a specific reaction 
in the latter organ. The ovary has a double function. It 
is a gland of external secretion, producing eggs which are 
carried off through a duct, the fallopian tube; it is also 
a gland of internal secretions, elaborating hormones 
which pass directly into the blood-stream and regulate 
many details of the economy of the female body, notably 
certain items in the behavior of the uterus. The internal 
and the external secretory functions of the ovary are 
closely allied, as I shall presently show; and both are 
directly controlled by the two pituitary hormones. Dur- 
ing the first half of the cycle prolan A stimulates one of 
the thousands of primitive egg-cells present in the ovaries 
to undergo maturation and become a completely devel- 
oped ovum. Between the twelfth and fifteenth days, ac- 
cording to modern views, the follicle, or little sack in 
which this ovum is imbedded, ruptures; the ovum es- 
capes and enters the open end of the nearby fallopian 
tube, down which it passes; if it there encounters a 
spermatozoon, it is fertilized and pregnancy begins: 
otherwise it soon disintegrates and disappears. During 
the second half of the cycle important changes take place 
in the follicle from which the ovum has escaped. The 
cavity at first fills with blood clot, which is soon invaded 
and replaced by yellowish cells forming a_ structure 
known as the corpus luteum. If pregnancy has not oc- 
curred, the corpus luteum begins to shrink toward the 
end of the cycle; and ultimately it is reduced to a white 
scar of pin-point size. So much for the phenomena of 
external secretion in the ovary. Hand in hand with that 
goes the elaboration of two internal secretions, oestrin 
and progestin. Oestrin is produced by the developing 
follicle, and is therefore present in greater quantity dur- 
ing the first half of the cycle; progestin is the hormone 
of the corpus luteum, and hence exerts its activity only 
during the second two weeks. 

The effects of these two ovarian hormones upon the 
uterus, and particularly upon the endometrium or lin- 
ing membrane, are striking and clinically important. 
Under the influence of oestrin the endometrium under- 
goes a phase of proliferation and growth, so that by the 
fifteenth day or thereabouts it has become, so to speak, 
rich soil for the implantation of a fertilized ovum. The 
influence of progestin then becomes predominant, and 
there appear in the endometrium a further series of 
changes characterized by the secretory activity in its 
glands and by thickening and vascularization of the sup- 
porting tissues. But if no pregnancy has occurred the 
contribution of the corpus luteum soon diminishes, and 
at the end of the cycle the thick and congested endo- 
metrium, deprived of the protective influence of proges- 
tin, breaks down. This event is accompanied by the 
escape of blood into the uterine cavity, and hence by 
external flowing. The entire cycle then begins anew. 

Disturbances of the pituitary-ovarian endocrine mecha- 
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nism are responsible for a number of gynaecologic sym 
toms. In cases of functional bleeding the primary trouble 
is an insufficiency of progestin, that hormone of which 
the function, as I have said, is to protect the endo. 
metrium and to prevent it from breaking down except 
within physiologic limits. A similar insufficiency may be 
a factor in the causation of early miscarriage. It is not 
always easy to decide whether a lack of progestin js due 
primarily to malfunction of the corpus luteum, or pri- 
marily to underactivity of the pituitary with deficient 
production of prolan B. In practice, preparations of an. 
terior pituitary and of corpus luteum have both been 
successfully used to control functional uterine bleeding, 
The endocrine therapy of this complaint represents 4 
great advance over former methods of treatment, of 
which the simpler forms were generally inefficient, while 
the more radical procedures, such as radiation or destruc. 
tive surgery, could not be undertaken in the case of young 
women except as a desperate last resort. 

Puberty bleeding requires attention for two reasons. 
On the one hand, the blood loss may be great enough to 
constitute a serious menace; I have seen two or three 
girls who had become practically exsanguinated. On the 
other hand, excessive flowing, like delayed menarche. 
suggests a state of disequilibrium in the forces which 
control genital development, and directs attention to the 
possibility of ultimate hypoplasia. 


MONG the commonest complaints of suffering hu- 
manity are the pains and other discomforts asso- 
ciated with the menstrual period and collectively grouped 
under the name of dysmenorrhoea. Just how common 
this symptom is depends upon the definition of the term. 
If dysmenorrhoea is taken to mean unbearable pain, or 
great discomfort regularly recurring, then its incidence 
is comparatively small. But if one understands simply 
a degree of incapacity which interferes with the normal 
activities of the patient, whether these be in the way of 
business or of pleasure, then there are probably few 
women who have not suffered from dysmenorrhoea at 
one time or another in their lives. About twenty years 
ago a survey was carried out in four industrial organ- 
izations, employing altogether 4,500 girls: two depart- 
ment stores, a telephone exchange, and a factory. The 
results showed that in any given month 10 per cent of 
the female personnel reported to the rest room for dys- 
menorrhoea; that between 70 and 80 per cent made at 
least one appearance in the course of a calendar year; 
and that about 1 per cent of the total time of female 
employees was lost because of menstrual disability alone. 
Until recent years the literature has abounded in con- 
fusion and contradiction as regards the causation of 
dysmenorrhoea, with the natural result that diagnosis 
and treatment were largely unsatisfactory. There is still 
much to be learned about the nature of this complaint, 
but for practical purposes notable progress has been 
made in its management. The fundamental idea under- 
lying successful treatment is that there are two general 
types of dysmenorrhoea, the congestive and the spas- 
modic. 
Symptomatically these types are fairly distinct. In 
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congestive dysmenorrhoea the pain begins well in ad- 
vance of the flow, sometimes two or three days ahead; 
it may’ be relieved when the flow is established, or may 
persist throughout the period. In character this pain is 
dull, dragging, and constant; it is felt throughout the 
pelvis, and may be accompanied by backache. The 
amount of. the flow is normal or increased. Leucorrhoea 
and other intermenstrual symptoms often manifest them- 
selves. The foregoing symptom group is easily recognized 
as the picture of chronic passive congestion of the pelvic 
organs, upon which the menstrual period superimposes 
an acute phase. Examination commonly reveals organic 
pathology adequate to explain the congestion: chronic 
pelvic inflammation, tumors, endometriosis, and occa- 
sionally adherent displacements. 

In spasmodic dysmenorrhoea, on the other hand, the 
symptomatology is different in almost every detail. Pain 
begins approximately with the flow, sometimes an hour 
or two before or after. Its character is typically inter- 
mittent, colicky, and cramp-like, though some patients 
experience a steady pain which they describe as burning 
or boring. The pain centers in the midline over the 
uterus. The amount of the flow is normal or decreased. 
So-called reflex disturbances such as nausea, vomiting, 
and headache are frequently observed. Intermenstrual 
pelvic symptoms are as a rule absent. Examinations in 
cases of this sort almost never show in the pelvic organs 
any anatomic pathology except that sometimes there is 
a suggestion of hypoplasia. From the signs and symp- 
toms, one can readily understand the mechanism by 
which this form of dysmenorrhoea is produced. The pain 
is typically that which results from violent contractions 
of a hollow muscular organ, and is comparable to in- 
testinal cramps, ureteral colic, or the pains of labor. 
Uterine contractions which should be easy, rhythmic, 
and painless have become spasmodic, irregular, and un- 
comfortable. 


MONG married women congestive dysmenorrhoea 
A is commoner than the spasmodic variety. Among 
young virgins, however, spasmodic dysmenorrhoea is the 
type seen in more than 90 per cent of cases; hence it 
constitutes the usual problem with which schools and 
colleges have to deal. In the handling of cases, the first 
step is obviously to decide in which of the two cate- 
gories any given patient belongs. A careful history will 
afford much information upon that point; nevertheless 
it should always be supplemented by physical examina- 
tion, both general and pelvic. With sufficient experience 
it is possible to make satisfactory pelvic examinations in 
virgins by recto-abdominal palpation. If anatomic path- 
ology is discovered, as will happen usually in congestive 
but rarely spasmodic cases, it should be corrected on its 
own merits. But if no organic disorder is apparent, then 
one proceeds to treat the patient as a case of what has 
been called, inappropriately enough, functional dys- 
menorrhoea. 

The aim of treatment is to produce a permanent cure, 
and not simply to offer month-to-month palliation which 
in the long run accomplishes nothing. But it might be 
worth while to mention briefly some of the measures 
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which are employed to afford temporary relief. The 
time-honored combination of rest, hot drinks, and heat 
applied to the abdomen is always useful. A vast number 
of drugs have been recommended; the only ones possess- 
ing any value are the antispasmodics, such as benzyl 
benzoate or atropine, and the pain-killers, such as aspirin 
or other coal-tar products. Most of the proprietary nos- 
trums advertised for dysmenorrhoea contain drugs of 
one or both of these sorts. It goes without saying that 
the use of morphine or other habit-forming narcotics 
should be strictly avoided in a complaint of which ‘the 
regular recurrence would surely tend to produce ad- 
diction. 


a planning an effective system of treatment for the 
permanent cure of spasmodic dysmenorrhoea, one 
must take into account two items in the underlying 
pathology of the disturbance. First, in practically every 
case there is something of a neurologic background. I do 
not mean to say that the patients are neurotic, emo- 
tionally unstable, or hysterical; on the contrary, the 
majority of them are well-balanced and normal as far as 
their cerebral functions are concerned. The trouble is a 
derangement of the visceral reflexes, with the result that 
strong and disorderly efferent impulses excite spasmodic 
uterine contractions. A similar mechanism explains the 
gastro-intestinal symptoms which so often accompany 
dysmenorrhoea. The second item of pathology is a con- 
dition seen in a fair number of these girls, namely, a 
moderate degree of uterine hypoplasia. In the muscular 
wall of the fully developed adult uterus, smooth muscle 
constitutes about 90 per cent and connective tissue about 


10 per cent of the elements present. In a markedly ° 


hypoplastic uterus, on the other hand, the proportion of 
connective tissue may be as high as 50 per cent. In such 
a case the uterine wall is stiff and inelastic, and is in- 
capable of undergoing gentle rhythmic contractions. 
Extensive observation of cases of spasmodic dys- 
menorrhoea has shown that four other disturbances are 
associated with it so frequently that they, together with 
the dysmenorrhoea, may be considered to form a syn- 
drome. These are faulty hygiene, poor posture, consti- 
pation, and, least common of the four, anaemia. Under 
the heading of faulty hygiene I refer particularly to a 
lavish expenditure of the patient’s limited store of 
natural energy through overexertion, emotional excitation, 
and irregular hours. Everyone is familiar with cases 
where ‘a girl suffers regularly during the academic year, 
but experiences complete relief when she goes away for 
an out-door summer vacation. The frequent coincidence 
of poor posture and dysmenorrhoea is a matter of record. 
Here an essential relation of cause and effect is difficult 
to define, since countless girls exhibit one of these con- 
ditions without the other. Nevertheless the fact remains 
that the correction of a postural defect is often sufficient, 
without other treatment, to eliminate menstrual dis- 
comfort. Constipation certainly aggravates, if it does 
not actually cause, dysmenorrhoea. A brisk cathartic is 
often adequate to bring temporary relief; and the perma- 
nent cure of chronic constipation, a project in which 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Folk dances are always included among the events celebrating the Cherry Blossom Festival in the nation’s capital. 


Folk Dancing in City Recreation 


MAUDE NELSON PARKER 


Lecturer in Recreation, George Washington University 
Supervisory Recreation Director, District of Columbia Recreation 


N THE early days of playgrounds when cities were 
trying to build up recreation programs, to meet the 
needs of communities of underprivileged people, folk 

dances were one of the chief forms of entertainment for 
both young and old during the evening hours. If any- 
one studies the history of public recreation in any large 
city, he will realize that in the beginning it was started 
for general welfare purposes, to provide amusement, 
entertainment, fresh air, and exercise, under the right 
conditions, for those who did not have it and to make 
the program such that it had educational and health 
values. Along these lines it has continued to grow, un- 
til it is recognized not only as a welfare need but a 
potent factor in the lives of every girl, boy, and adult. 
Mingled with a limited number of activities in those 
days was the folk dancing, participated in as part of the 
social life of the community. Even more so then than 
now, the playgrounds and recreation places were the 
center of the community life in the neighborhood, where 
in the early evening hours, mothers, fathers, and children 
gathered for a happy time together. There were no 
movies, automobiles, and attractive highways to lure 
them from the hot city streets. Playgrounds were their 


haven; there they met their friends and indulged in 
favorite pastimes. 

Folk dancing first started in the large cities where 
there were groups of various nationalities who had mi- 
grated to this country. This was one way in which they 
had the opportunity to express their emotions and keep 
up with the customs of the old countries. A great va- 
riety of foreign dances were used in which all partici- 
pated, including the American people. It became the 
vogue to teach these dances to the children and young 
people on the playgrounds that were being established 
throughout the country. 

Washington was more or less a pioneer in the play- 
ground movement and from the beginning developed a 
program of interesting activities. Folk dancing was 
definitely a part of this program and became a valuable 
activity for the young people. The boys and young men 
were not as enthusiastic about it as the girls and women, 
and soon had other interests on the grounds for the 
evening hours. The dancing has had a lasting place in 
Washington’s leisure-time program and has been taught 
all over the city as a daily activity in the spring and 
summer months and often indoors during the winter 
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time. Folk Dance Institutes 

have been held annually for 
recreation workers and staff 
members. Folk dancing has 
been one of the requirements 
in the Efficiency Test for Girls, 
which has developed in the 
recreation program. The vari- 
ous dances have played a large 
part in festivals and pageants 
in all neighborhoods, and in 
city-wide affairs, for they are 
colorful, lively in spirit, bring 
forth gay costumes, and can be 
adapted to many occasions. 
They have a charm all their 
own! 

Thousands of girls and young 
women have participated in 
folk dancing at the playgrounds 
and recreation centers in the 
nation’s capital. The value has 
been immense to them, both 
from a physical and social 
standpoint. They have devel- 
oped poise and grace, acquired 
rhythm, improved their person- 
alities, become enthusiastic and 
alert to the charm of the variety of dances offered, and 
have taken a keen interest in planning the festivals and 
costumes which have made for many social friendships. 

For the past few years the young people in Washing- 
ton have come together in folk dance festivals in each 
section of the city, which have included folk music and 
songs besides the dancing. These have been some of 
the prettiest festivals presented by the recreation de- 
partment. They take place outdoors in the late spring 
of the year. The centers and playgrounds are grouped 
according to location, there 
being about ten units in 
each group. A central loca- 
tion is picked for each fes- 
tival, and a definite idea is 
planned and carried out for 
each one. In this way ef- 
fective results are obtained 
and no staff person has 
much extra work, each field 
director being responsible 
for one or two numbers. New 
dances are taught each year, 
the costumes are designed 
and made in the department, 
and there are many frills at- 
tached to make the festivals 
colorful, attractive, and in- 
teresting. 

The program is definitely 
a girls’ one, but sometimes 
the boys are included. It is 
hard to depend on them, 
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The finish of a Russian dance 


however, for an afternoon of 
dancing and singing when base- 
ball is in the air. The dances 
which please them most, though, 
are the country, Russian, and 
Polish dances. The intricate 
and lively foot movements of 
the last two types seem to ap- 
peal to them. Groups have been 
selected from these festivals 
-y the Recreation Department 
to perform in the National Folk 
Festival which takes place each 
year in Washington. 

The recreation festivals in- 
clude a wide selection of dances 
of different nationalities, such 
as: English, Irish, Scotch, Dan- 
ish, Swedish, Italian, Scandina- 
vian, Russian, Polish, French, 
German, Dutch, Spanish, Mex- 
ican, Lithuanian, and Estonian. 
The enthusiasm and abandon 
which accompanies dances of 
this type and the unity of the 
dance make for joy and genu- 
ine good times in the recrea- 
tion program. The music 
accompanying the dances always fits the form of the 
dance. 

The recreation group of dancers have also been in- 
cluded in many civic affairs throughout the city, per- 
forming for the Annual Cherry Blossom Festival, patri- 
otic celebrations, the Sylvan Theatre Programs, dedica- 
tion ceremonies, and tree-planting programs. They have 
danced on the White House lawn on Easter Monday be- 
fore the first lady of the land and Cabinet Officials’ 

(Continued on page 49) 


Spanish dances provide popular entertainment at Barney House, a neighborhood recreation center. 
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Competitive Synchronized Swimming 


KATHARINE W. CURTIS 


Chicago Teachers College 


YNCHRONIZED swimming is a welcome addition 
to the field of competitive swimming. If there ever 
was any question as to its spectator value, the pop- 

ularity of the exhibitions of this type of swimming at 
the expositions since the Century of Progress in Chicago 
in 1934 has dispelled that doubt. This form of swimming 
has a popular appeal that no speed swimming has ever 
had. Each member of the audience relaxes and thor- 
oughly enjoys the aesthetic appeal of the grace, rhythm, 
timing, and ease of the synchronized movements of these 
performers. There is no strain, no exhaustion. Perhaps 
no person in the audience could become a champion 
speed swimmer, but any one of them could become a 
synchronized swimmer. 

Many coeducational colleges now have at least one 
swimming club, the activities of which appeal to this 
type of swimmer. In some schools this club is coedu- 
cational. In others it is not. I became interested in the 
performances of water stunts as early as 1915 through 
the encouragement of Coach J. C. Steinauer of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin where I was a student. I was a 
versatile, graceful swimmer but had neither the speed nor 
the interest necessary for competitive swimming. Stunts, 
however, were a challenge to me. They stimulated my 
imagination to create new ones. Thus my interest grew 
until, in 1923, I started one of the earliest, if not the 
first, of the college women’s swimming clubs, Tarpon 
Club of the University of Chicago. While working with 
this group, the “ballet” or synchronized type of per- 
formance was developed. Our programs were no longer 
composed of isolated “tricks” such as the Monte Cristo 
sack trick, or swimming with hands and feet tied, but we 
added music to group swimming. At first this music 
was merely an accompaniment but later the movements 
in the water were synchronized exactly with the beat 
and measure of the music as one would synchronize dance 
steps. 

The peak performance in this style of swimming was 
first presented to a large lay audience in the Lagoon The- 
atre at the Century of Progress, Chicago, in 1934, by the 
Modern Mermaids. This group was composed of twenty- 
four girl swimmers, under my direction, who performed 
synchronized swimming and floating routines in the open 
water of the Lagoon to the accompaniment of a twelve- 
piece band. Each of the three performances a day was 
attended by a capacity audience of 10,000 people of all 
ages. The popular appeal was so strong that many of the 
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spectators. were repeaters, returning to see one of the 
mermaids’ shows at every visit to the Fair. Thus a new 
and intense interest, appreciation, and understanding of 
this new field in water activities was created and de- 
veloped in an immense lay audience. 

This new form of rhythmic swimming requires ep. 
durance, not speed; versatility in the use of all strokes, 
not specialization in one; a keen sense of rhythm: the 
specific development of the ability to adapt one’s stroke 
to the average stroke of the group. The team is only as 
finished, as strong, as its weakest performer. In this 
type of swimming, however, is the opportunity for the 
swimmers of middle ability. The degree of difficulty in 
any performance can be adjusted to the individual’s 
ability; she can progress at her own rate of speed; her 
success depends not upon her strength but upon her 
skill; her creative interest finds a wide field in the de- 
velopment of routines; and there is a strong carry-over 
value not only to the participant but to her family and 
friends. 


N 1937 I organized the first Coeducational Synchro- 

nized Swimming Club at Wright Junior College, Chi- 
cago. This experiment was the result of a suggestion 
from the coach of a high school boys’ swimming team 
that synchronized swimming had unlimited values for 
boys as well as for girls. When I moved into Chicago 
Teachers College in 1938 and organized a similar club 
there, it was only natural that a sense of rivalry should 
develop between the two Clubs. Through their own in- 
terest and enthusiasm, the students developed events and 
rules for a dual meet in synchronized swimming between 
the coeducational teams of Wright Junior College and 
Chicago Teachers College. This was held at the pool 
of the latter in May 1939 as part of the Annual Teachers 
Day program. 

The events were: 


1. A floating routine to be performed to music by not 
more than fourteen persons (of either or both sexes) and 
lasting not more than seven minutes. 

2. A small routine to be performed to music by two or 
four persons (by either or both sexes) and lasting not more 
than four minutes. 

3. Fancy stunting to be performed by a team of two per- 
sons, one of each sex. each performing four required stunts 
and four optional stunts chosen one each from the four 
“groups” of stunts which are graded with points for difh- 
culty (a forward group. a backward group. a twisting group. 
and a dolphin group that had been determined by a student 
committee from both schools of individuals who could per- 
form the stunts). The event was conducted like the fancy 
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diving event, each stunt being judged individually on ease, 
grace, form, and rhythm. ; 

4. A large routine to be performed to music by eight to 
twelve persons (of either or both sexes) and lasting not less 
than two nor more than four minutes. 


The students thoroughly enjoyed the friendly compe- 
tition. The individual stunting, surprisingly, was won 
by a boy. And the officials found the judging not too 
difficult. 


N 1940 the Chairman of the Central Amateur Union 
| Swimming Committee, David Clark Leach, and the 
writer conducted two competitive synchronized swimming 
events in the Chicago area, a ballet and a duet. Both 
events were tried most successfully in indoor competition 
and outdoor competition with the result that it is ex- 
pected that synchronized swimming will be accepted by 
the National Amateur Athletic Union for national com- 
petition at their next meeting. Canada has held a na- 
tional championship in “Ornamental Swimming” since 
1926 and Germany has had “figure floating” over a 
long enough period of time to publish a book of rules 
and regulations for such competition. Thus the oppor- 
tunity for international competition is not impossible. 
The American type of “ballet” is unique in its use of 
music in such a manner that the movements in the water 
are executed to the exact beat and measure of the accom- 
paniment. Also, the American “ballet” uses stunts rather 
than all “picture floats.” It offers a swimming routine 
as contrasted to the earlier floating routines. 

The rules and regulations for this 1940 competition 
were drawn up by a committee composed of representa- 
tives, student and coach, from all organizations in the 








Chicago area which had had any experience with “bal- 
let” swimming. This included parks, clubs, colleges, uni- 
versities, schools, and community pools. This synchro- 
nized swimming committee of the Central Amateur Ath- 
letic Union had many discussion meetings, and a trial 
meet, before the accompanying rules were accepted at 
least temporarily. For the sake of uniformity of per- 
formance, the descriptions of stunts in this writer’s 
Source Book of Water Pageaniry were accepted as stand- 
ard. 

Each competitor submitted an entrance sheet (see 
Figure 1) upon which was recorded the stunts of the 


Figure I—Jvupce’s GRADING SHEET FOR 
SYNCHRONIZED SWIMMING CONTESTS 











ee Commatiie TGRIEIMIOR) .6iaw.oS65As sede aeons 
Junior ....Number in group:....Meet held at:........ Date: .. 
Comp. Prelim- 
or inary Final 
No. Name of Stunt Diff. Opt. Awards Awards 
1 Dive in 3 breast strokes 
(shadow swim) 1.2 Opt. 
2 Log roll (shadow swim) 1X _ 1.2 Opt. 
3 Breast stroke 5X — Comp. 
4 Flying porpoise 3X 12 Opt. 
5 Corkscrew side stroke 1.3 Opt. 
6 Kip 1X 1.5 Opt. 
7 Front crawl 4X — - Comp. 
8 Exit 1.0 Opt. 





Award for style 
Award for composition 
Award for accompaniment 


Signature of judge:............ Signature of clerk...... atinks 
routine and their difficulty ratings, in the order in which 
the stunts were to be performed. Each routine had to 
include certain events, as specified in rule 10. In addi- 
tion to these, each routine might include any of the ac- 








DIFFICULTY MULTIPLES FOR COMPETITIVE SYNCHRONIZED SWIMMING 


SMAGOW. GWHGRINE 6.50 5o ccc cece crane 1.1 


STUNTS Submarine ......... 4 
’ OT a5 5ekintn iy Ziad cline ne Big be ek 1.4 Pi, WI oh. od now cas soe kceem 1.1 

Forward Stunts Single RN NNN 55 cos. wdss adh 6 eueedterw dA Wwiee 1.3 ee ee eT 1.1 
Beat Bret GOA i.0i.5.0i5:6.5.0000060% 1.7 re ee ree cae ee 1.3 Shadow stunting—.1 point more than 
Walking on hands, deep water ...... 15 Rap UII oo: 5 sates chin 0d een ho 2 single stunt 
Pe rr 15 Dolphin (bk. som. layout) ......... 1.2 + 
NN og icsu ance sescpra gs stuw asa, ahaie andes 1.4 Back somersault (tuck) ............. 1.1 Twisting Strokes 
ee 1.4 ee ee 1.3 
ET OE ee ee ET TT 3 Backward Stunts Double Corkscrew sidestroke ............... 1.3 
NN DE 0d Ad vats 43: aha dads mind wre ui weue seed 13 SPER ogres hee Ae ee ee 1.4 PCW MINE 8 5 a icis ie t.a'dee aman 1.2 
ee rr 1.3 ee ee ree 1.3 Revolving trudgeon ............... 1.2 
Porpoise and dolphin .............. 2.3 Tandem dolphin—.1 additional point WERE WUIIUES brs cons a0 ea.ce4gecueee i2 
re ee 2 per person involved. : 

Mermaids Prayer .................. 1.2 Back som. facing or backing ........ 1.2 Hybrid Strokes* 1.4 
Front somersault (pike) ............ 12 *Hybrid strokes are strokes which 
I ccs tvs casts apc Sian sib. a tester 1.2 Wheels combine parts of standard strokes 
Front somersault (tuck) ............ 11 Pinwheel (2 people closed) ........ 1.2 executed to a definite rhythm. (La 
i cacaasts dik Iaireais es ature bkeep 1.1 Triple wheel (closed) .............. 1.3 cucuracha, tango, rhumba, carioca, 
Foot first surface dive .............. 1.0 Add .1 point per person involved fox trot.) 

Forward Stunts Double STROKES Twisting Stunts 
TR ll 13 Tandem Strokes Layout frt. flip, full twist ........... 2.0 
Front som. facing or backing ........ iz CARE) io. t dpinheak donne eaeakueNne 2 Foot first dolphin, full twist ........ 2.0 
TEE Lo (sia ais saroatuneuis.ocareed 12 Crawl, one hand joined ............ i2 Bnd RNIN ID Fics dre 30. 6° F wide dwidnd 00d 1.7 
DEER ii.6. oo ce caine newad ental 2 RR NRNN 5.5 a ican inla bis stele euba ive wine 1.1 Foot first dolphin, % twist .......... 1.6 
ME MN GND So cosccsnedsasieacocaene 1.2 RENE 1,55 chs g miueig'h acars ee acs once 14 Layout. ict. Bip; 54 tWit «4....000%8 1.6 
I oss 50 nih whid aah hinds adie’ 1.1 RI 8 Ss ieeiu Avasn esac 1.1 Front somersault, full twist ......... 1.5 
Shadow stunting—.1 point more than PED COO io adda diudcassaces 1.1 tis EOIN vas .0e od 5 ca did'antd adic eaten 1.5 

single stunt Add. 1 point per person involved SPORES PP ROVAEE. boas 05 Serb bide eno 1.4 
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Backward Stunts Single Stunt Strokes fa IR a ar RR TELE. nba co Ce 1.3 
PEERS, eee en 1.5 Reverse breaststroke ............... 1.3 SE NE ou. 9 Sy cle dono k's wie hloce 1.2 
ETI ea 1.5 Corkscrew sidestroke 
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SpectaL Notes.—Floating formations, standard strokes, underwater swimming, sculling on back, carry 1.0 points for difficulty. 
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cepted stunts but was limited as to length of performance 
(see rule 9, Rules Governing Synchronized Swimming 
Contests). 

Each judge was provided with a clerk or assistant 
whose duty it was to read these routines aloud in such 
manner as to enable the judge to rate the performance 
of each unit of the routine verbally. This grade was at 
once recorded by the clerk on the form grade sheet. At 
the completion of each routine the judge announced to 
his clerk his awards for style, composition, and accom- 
paniment. In the final computation of score these items 
were weighted with the result that difficulty of stunts 
rated 5, style rated 3, composition rated 3, and accom- 
paniment rated 2 (see rule 18, Methods of Marking Syn- 
chronized Swimming Contests). 

Although the winning team (Wright Junior College) 
in the Indoor Ballet Contest held at Shawnee Country 
Club, Wilmette, Illinois, was a coeducational team com- 
peting against five girls’ teams, representing two clubs, 
two colleges, and a community pool, a later ruling lim- 
ited further competition (temporarily, we hope) to girls 
only. Thus seventeen pairs of girls entered the Indoor 
Duet Contest which was won by the Shawnee Country 
Club pair in their own pool. ‘The coeducational influence 
is spreading rapidly, however, and I feel that this will 
be the main channel for development in the future. 

Judging a single performer in a single event is com- 
paratively simple. Judging eight individuals in a con- 
tinuous routine is a difficult problem. The official must 
consider grace, rhythm, ease of movement, form, and 
synchronization. Only through constant discussions were 
the accompanying rules and regulations evolved. They 
are by no means final. Like the diving regulations, they 
will have to be changed to include new stunts from time 
to time and probably changes in difficulty ratings will 
have to be made as the skill level of the performers is 
raised. 


Methods of Marking Synchronized Swimming Contest, 

1. For each championship contest there shall be a referee 
not less than five and not more than seven judges, each with 
an assistant who will act as clerk for the judge, a secretary 
with sufficient help, and an announcer. In dual competitions 
a referee, three judges with assistants, and a secretary are 
sufficient. 

2. The referee shall manage the competition and insure 
that all regulations are observed. 

3. The judges shall be placed by the referee Separately, 
preferably on both sides of the pool and elevated when 
practicable. 

4. Each judge shall be provided with grading sheets on 
which shall be listed outlines, by individual stunts, of the 
routines of the competitors. Each grading sheet shall have 
sufficient space for the judge’s award. 

5. When the referee has determined that the contesting 
team is ready to start he shall signify same by blowing a 
whistle. If necessary the referee shall warn the competitor 
by whistle one minute prior to the expiration of the time 
limit. The referee may be timer or may appoint a timer. 

6. The assistant to the judge shall read the routine as 
each stunt is performed. The judge shall announce to his 
assistant the award. The assistant shall record same on the 
grading sheets provided. 

7. At the completion of each complete routine, the grad- 
ing sheets, after being signed by the judges, shall be collected 
and turned over to the secretary of the competition to be 
copied on to a master sheet. 

8. The secretary shall supervise the calculating necessary 
on the master sheet. 

9. The final results shall be obtained from the main min- 
utes at the end of the contest. 

10. At the end of the contest the referee shall supervise 
the grading sheets and the list of results in collaboration with 
the secretary and confirm the final results by his signature. 

11. The winner shall be the competitor who has obtained 
the greatest number of points. If two or more obtain the 
same number of points the greatest number of points awarded 
for the required or compulsory stunts and strokes shall de- 
cide. (Continued on page 59) 
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Books and Health 


By 


|. L. TOWNER 


Librarian, National Health Library 


N THESE days of super-fairs such as those held in 
San Francisco and New York, the appeal of the pic- 
torial exhibit has been greatly emphasized at the ex- 

pense, possibly, of the other method of many centuries’ 
use—the written or printed word. During the worst of 
the depression the written word was very much to the 
fore. Then the library reading rooms were crowded with 
persons seeking either to escape from reality or inform 
themselves on special subjects. This incentive should not 
be lost, especially at a time when various printing anni- 
versaries are being celebrated. Libraries and schools 
should do all they can to keep up the interest in the 
printed page and its educational value. 

Teachers are probably more apt to turn to books than 
the average person. In their busy and hurried lives they 
do not always have time to choose, from the thousands 
of books issued by the presses, the best for their own use 
or to recommend to their pupils. There are many aids 
to help in selecting authoritative and interesting books 
on various subjects. Book reviews and lists compiled by 
authorities are some of them. One of the subjects in 
which help is needed is health and its allied fields. Often 
the required text is the only health book found on the 
classroom shelves. On other subjects a number of col- 
lateral reading books are available, and the same should 
be true of health, which can be made a part of so many 
other subjects. The National Health Library endeavors 
to provide this assistance for those who are especially 
interested in health education. Founded about twenty 
years ago, the collection has grown to be one of the best 
in the country on public health and allied subjects, men- 
tal hygiene, social hygiene, health education, etc. The 
library keeps in touch with authorities on these subjects 
and so can evaluate books from the standpoint of au- 
thenticity as well as readability. To recommend to pupils 
and even teachers books written in a dry and uninterest- 
ing way, however true as to facts, would be a useless 
service. 

Every spring there is published in the Booklist of 
the American Library Association a list of health books 





The National Office is accumulating a fine collection of 
publicity materials on the Schwert Bill, prepared and dis- 
tributed by many district, state, and local organizations. The 
thanks and congratulations of the Association go to all the 
groups and individuals who have been devoting time and 
energy to the cause—preparing bulletins, making speeches, 
writing Congressmen, and making contacts with other 
organizations to promote H.R. 10606. 
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for public libraries that are suitable for lay readers. This 
is annotated and can be used by all who buy books as a 
reliable source in selecting additions to their collections. 
As the space available is limited, only new books and 
not new editions are included. This list is compiled in 
the National Health Library. 

Other lists of books are also compiled in this library; 
for example, textbooks on health for elementary schools, 
junior and senior high schools, books for collateral read- 
ing in high schools, and the like. 

The library has a collection of about six thousand 
books, one section of which is on health education. Here 
may be seen the latest and best texts on this subject, 
together with older ones which are interesting from a 
historical point of view, showing how far health educa- 
tion has progressed from the days of the clowns and 
health chores to the present when health is integrated 
with all subjects in the curriculum. 


N ADDITION to books, articles in periodicals are 

useful. They are the source of up-to-the-minute de- 
velopments along all lines and health education is no 
exception. The National Health Library indexes about 
five hundred periodicals for articles of interest to public 
health workers. In addition to a card catalog of these 
references, every week a selection of the more important 
articles is made and issued as a four-page mimeographed 
list, with the title “Library Index; a weekly index to 
current periodical literature in the field of public health.” 
The items are classed under such headings as Child Wel- 
fare, Communicable Diseases, Health Education, Health 
Work in Schools, School Nursing, etc. This list is avail- 
able at a nominal subscription rate. 

The services of the library are given freely to all mem- 
bers of the organizations supporting the library. These 
are mainly members of the National Health Council 
and are the American Public Health Association, Amer- 
ican Social Hygiene Association, Maternity Center As- 
sociation, National Committee for Mental Hygiene, Na- 
tional Organization for Public Health Nursing, National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness, National Tu- 
berculosis Association, and the American Nurses Asso- 
ciation. All others interested in public health work pay 
a small fee for membership in the library. Help and ad- 
vice in reply to requests from anyone teaching health are 
supplied insofar as time will allow. 

The library is administered by the National Health 
Council, a coordinating agency for national voluntary 
health organizations with headquarters at 1790 Broad- 
way (near 58th St.), New York City. »« 
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ORD has been received from Dr. 
Present Status Hiram A. Jones, President, that 
of Preparedness there will be no action on H.R. 10606 
Legislation at the present session of Congress. The 
Bill will be re-introduced when the new 

Congress convenes shortly after the first of the year. 

This delay gives opportunity for building up increased 
support for such important legislation. In a recent letter 
to Council members Dr. Jones states: ““The response of 
members of our Association throughout the several States 
and Districts in building up support for the Association’s 
program of legislation has been remarkable. . . . Interest 
in the Bill has exceeded our expectations. . . . Early in 
January, further instructions will be forthcoming as to 
plans for securing the enactment of this legislation during 
the next session of Congress.” 

In this connection the JOURNAL in recent issues has 
commented upon the effective work that certain State 
Associations are accomplishing. Most encouraging in 
this respect, however, has been the approval of general 
education groups, of which an instance is cited in an 
accompanying editorial on this page. This type of active 
support gives an indication of what can be accomplished 
in your own community or locality. 

Still another possibility results from the postponement 
—that of considering suggestions for the improvement of 
the Bill. This is the purpose of the meeting of the 
National Committee on Legislation and Preparedness, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Jesse F. Williams, during 
the Holidays. The meeting was called to give considera- 
tion to the criticisms and recommendations that have 
been received from all parts of the country since the Bill 
has been publicized. 

Because there is still a chance to reconsider and 
revise sections of the Association’s legislative program 
for national preparedness, we urge our members to send 
to President Jones at once any specific recommendations 
and criticisms for improving the Bill that have come to 
your attention. Communications may be addressed to 
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the Association office at 1201 Sixteenth Street N, w 
Washington, D. C., or to Dr. Hiram Jones at the State 
Department of Public Instruction, Albany, New York 

These are ways in which you can help and your * 
sistance is invited. 


A NOTHER Christmas has come and 
gone, and to those who are teachers 
there is an abiding sense of satisfaction 
left in its wake. The remembrances of 
students, some graduates, some stil] 
members of our classes, remain to make us happy in this 
season of cheerful greetings. Another year lies ahead. 
There will be satisfactions occasionally along the road 
but it will be a year from now at Yuletide when another 
accrued realization of one’s rewards in friendships wil] 
come. With them also will be felt the reward of accom. 
plishment. 


Holiday 
Remembrances 


N interesting development in the 


Educational 
Groups Support growth of support for the national 
Preparedness preparedness program has been the ap- 
Program proval by general education bodies of 


measures designed to build physical 

well-being and sturdy character in American youth. Reso- 
lutions favoring such a program have already been 
passed by the legislative bodies of the Washington Edu- 
cation Association and. the Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion. This movement became national in scope with the 
passing of a favoring resolution by the National Associa- 
tion of Secretaries of State Teachers Associations at a 
meeting held in Hot Springs, Arkansas, December 5 and 
6. The resolution as adopted reads as follows: 

“WHEREAS, The vigorous health and physical hardi- 
hood of all the citizens of a democracy are essential at 
all times, both for peace and for war, and 

“WHEREAS, Any program of national defense is pri- 
marily the responsibility of the national government, 
with such assistance as the several states can render, and 

“WHEREAS, The several states are not financially able 
to assume the entire burden of providing this phase of 
national defense, therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the National Association of Secre- 
taries of State Teachers’ Associations go on record in 
favor of national legislation which would provide federal 
funds, as a part of national defense, for the purpose of 
assisting the several states in establishing adequate pro- 
grams of health and physical education for youth and 
other citizens, and be it further 

“Resolved, That such funds be made available to the 
states through the Federal Office of Education and be 
administered by the State Departments of Education and 
the school districts of the several states.” 


ECENTLY a letter was received re- 

Marching in ferring to the practice in some schools 

the of the music department giving physical 

School Band education credit for marching in the 

school band. Is this done in many 

schools and can the practice be defended? An abstract 
of the reply follows: 

“Those who advocate giving physical education credit 
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for marching in the school band cannot state a single 
valid argument in its favor. No doubt the primary issue 
involved is not the granting of credit but a way of hav- 
ing students excused from the physical education pro- 
gram. I should strongly advise keeping the two problems 
entirely separate, i.e., give credit in music for band work 
and give credit in physical education for work accom- 
plished in that field. 

Marching is a physical education activity but it is a 
very small part of the total program. To give credit in 
physical education for marching in the band is like giving 
credit in music for whistling a tune on your way to the 
tennis court. If one thinks of the variety of physical 
education activities available and the values that these 
have for the development of boys and girls, one realizes 
immediately how absurd it is even to suggest substituting 
marching in the school band for a physical education 
program.” —By NV. P. Neilson, Secretary, A.A.H.P.E.R. 


YLER, in his book Growth and Ed- 

Isn’t It ucation, suggested a division of the 
About Time periods of growth into pure growth, 
We Grew Up? formative growth, and maturity. I think 
that a profession, as well as an indi- 

vidual, probably passes through these three stages. In 
the beginning there is a period of pure accretion, that is, 
borrowing and appropriating from other professions and 
from other sciences, putting things together, and causing 
them to take form as a professional entity. Then comes 
the period of formative growth, a process of reorganiza- 
tion, when the profession, by criticizing itself and ex- 
perimenting with methods and content, begins to find 
itself; but in this stage it is still living largely on its 
parents. Following this is a period of increasing matur- 
ity, when the profession becomes reasonably stabilized, 
begins to do things for itself, and makes real contribu- 
tions of its own. There is a danger, however, that a pro- 
fession, like a child, shall remain too much attached to 
its parents and fail to become sufficiently independent. 

In the modern type of American physical and health 
education, the progress through the first two stages has 
been bewilderingly rapid. From the days of wholesale 
appropriations from German and Swedish physical edu- 
cation, and some applied anatomy and physiology—often 
masquerading as hygiene through the days of our pro- 
fessional growing pains (still in progress in some of the 
more retarded parts of our professional organism), to 
the dawn of a professional maturity—all of this has 
taken place within the memories of many of our active 
teachers. It is a professional history that has unfolded 
with amazing speed. 

As we now face this period of developing scientific 
maturity, it would seem to me that there is a need for 
us to become increasingly independent both in thought 
and deed. I believe that we should continuously evaluate 
our objectives and our needs, and steer our own course 
accordingly. For example, physical and health educa- 
tion is mot just a part of general traditional education, 
subject only to its laws and principles: it is that and 
much more. It has biological ‘and sociological (especially 


recreational) implications that extend far beyond the 
boundaries of the objectives of traditional education. 
We need to survey these areas on our own, and not just 
be content to have educational philosophers and admin- 
istrators do this thinking for us. 

We have from time to time been lectured by practi- 
tioners of medicine, who speak patronizingly of the 
“medical sciences” as though anatomy, physiology, bio- 
chemistry, hygiene, and dietetics were the sole properties 
of that discipline; but these and other sciences become 
“physical and health educational sciences” as well, only 
when and if we, as a professional group, make independ- 
ent contributions to them. Physical and health educators 
have increasingly made such contributions in some spe- 
cific subject matter fields, especially in physiology, in 
anthropometry, and in the field of measurement. One of 
the things, however, that still distinguishes medicine as 
a relatively mature profession from physical and health 
education as one not so mature is that the various de- 
partments in the better colleges of medicine have for 
years conducted researches in all of their basic fields, 
such as anatomy, physiology, histology, hygiene, and 
biochemistry as well as in the more applied fields of 
medicine and surgery. In physical and health education, 
with few exceptions, this has not been done to any sig- 
nificant extent. 

As a profession, it is essential that we conduct our own 
researches, for we have our peculiar problems. We need, 
for example, to know many specific things about anatomy 
and its sister, physical anthropology, things that are pe- 
culiar to our needs. Likewise we need to ask many things 
of psychology, of kinesiology, of physiology, of hygiene, 
of bacteriology, and of functional orthopedics, to men- 
tion only a few. We need studies in mental hygiene that 
are made from our own point of view, and applied to our 
own peculiar problems and situations, not just to the 
problems and situations of the delinquent child, or of 
the child from the maladjusted home. 

May I suggest, then, that we consider ourselves grad- 
uated from our professional adolescence, and that we 
attempt in increasing measure to free ourselves from 
our medical and educational parents’ apron strings—to 
strike out for ourselves and grow up. This perhaps im- 
plies a suggestion that, at least in our better professional 
schools, the time is at hand to replace retiring staff mem- 
bers who have had a limited training and scientific out- 
look with creative, well-trained professional men and 
women who, in addition to being competent teachers of 
physical and health education, will be scientists of stand- 
ing in their own rights in their specific professional fields, 
capable of investigating the problems of physical and 
health education, regardless of the particular sciences 
from which they stem; scientists who, for example, will 
be capable anatomists, kinesiologists, physiologists, an- 
thropologists, sociologists, psychologists, or mental hy- 
gienists and who will be competent to make and who will 
make the important contributions to these sciences that 
the needs of physical and health education demand. 


In a word, isn’t it about time we grew up?—By C. H. 
McCloy, State University of Iowa. 
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The Problems of Method 


and Techniques in Teaching 


By 
H. H. HOUSE, Ph.D. 


Professor of Physical Education 
State College of Washington 


HAT I have to say contains nothing new in 
W civeaont thought or literature. On the 

other hand, I can see no value in quoting to 
you many pertinent statements to be found in books. 
What value this paper has must come from my inter- 
pretations and experiences as they support and reinforce 
the thoughts and experiences you already have. The 
subject is so large that only a few thoughts can be em- 
phasized. 

In the space alloted, no detailed consideration of 
the specific procedures in methods and techniques can 
be offered. The presentation of subject matter is from 
many angles an individual teaching problem that relates 
alike to both teacher and pupil. Good teachers will se- 
cure satisfactory results in sometimes totally different 
ways because the personality of each teacher varies as do 
the devices, techniques, and procedures which he uses 
to achieve the objectives and aims. Effective teaching 
can never become a routinized, mechanized, rule-of- 
thumb procedure. It must, in large measure, remain an 
inspired task and an appreciated privilege that is. con- 
ditioned by adequate preparation and motivated by lofty 
ideals and a philosophy of education that aspires to pre- 
pare the learner for effective living. 

Every teacher should see that the various games, 
sports, and the like are merely devices through which 
and by which he hopes to attain ultimate teaching goals 
for the learner. To the learner the sport or activity is 
vital, immediate, driving, self-sufficient; to the teacher, 
it is but a milestone in the march toward an aim. 

If the methodology and teaching techniques go no 
farther than the usual or ordinary aim of the learner, 
then they may merely become instruments in the hands 
of the teacher for the “win at any cost” idea, for cham- 
pionships, and for personal aggrandizement. The ideals 
of competition and winning become paramount, and the 
kind of adult the learner will become ten or twenty years 
hence is of little considered consequence to the teacher. 


HE teacher should realize that he is teaching an in- 

dividual and not merely an activity; that methods, 
techniques, rules, regulations, procedures, courses of 
study, and the like are only to be used as aids to the 
greater task. 


Burnham said long ago that the interests of education 
could perhaps be served best if boards of education would 
hire good teachers and then give them the freedom to 
teach. He was not unmindful of the necessity for cer- 
tain fundamental principles in education and his wisdom 
encompassed them all, both in theory and practice, but 
he was arguing against the growing tendency to inhibit 
and destroy initiative by an entanglement of petty rules 
and dictums of procedure that conspire to make teach- 
ing a mechanical and uninspired process. We who are 
engaged in the training of teachers must be careful that 
we do not emphasize the rules and procedures to the 
extent that students think these are the main issue and 
thereby fail to see that these rules and procedures are 
merely means to an end. 

Certainly effective teaching is desirable and _ time 
should not be wasted. However, efficiency and time are 
sometimes best served through interesting delays and 
frequent excursions along attractive byways, which seem 
to have little if any relation to the subject at hand. In- 
timate anecdotes about great baseball players do not 
increase batting skill, but they may be the impetus to 
great desire. The goose-step precision and dogged rou- 
tinism of a mechanized curriculum do not permit of 
these interesting delays and excursions. If a certain item 
in the course of study must be covered at 10 o’clock on 
Thursday, then teaching becomes a piecework process 
and the effectiveness of teaching is measured in terms 
of the amount of subject matter covered or the number 
of stunts presented during a given time. This procedure 
disregards the attitude of the learner and it fails to see 
that the important thing is not how much is learned, but 
rather what is the nature of the attitudes associated with 
the learning. 


VERY teacher must recognize that frequently at the 
outset he is concerned with two groups of objectives 
—his own and those of the pupil. The teacher’s objec- 
tives take into account the health, character, and per- 
sonality development of the pupil, in addition to his de- 
velopment of skill in learning any given activity. The 
pupil, during the early stages of his learning experience, 
at least, may be interested only in the activity and its 
immediate outcome. He may not be concerned with cal- 
culating considerations of how much a given game, sport, 
or skill is going to improve his health, character, or per- 
sonality. If, however, the educative process is to yield 
maximum results, the teacher should endeavor soon to 
have his objectives and those of the learner merge into 
one common set of objectives. 
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A knowledge on the part of the teacher of the tech- 
niques of the activity he teaches is necessary, but the 
most effective teaching instrument is the art of sugges- 
tion. Life careers have often emerged from one sugges- 
tion. The teacher uses many suggestions and technical 
teaching devices. These relate to each learning step or 
phase of each activity taught. 

There are a multitude of technical teaching devices; 
no teacher can use them all and no two teachers will 
have equal success in using identical ones. Each teacher 
will make use of those devices and approaches which he 
finds work best in accomplishing the objectives of the 
work being done. Their use, presentation, and effective- 
ness in the hands of any teacher will depend upon the 
experience background of the teacher and his own esti- 
mation of their intrinsic value, reinforced by the degree 
of success which he has obtained through their use. 


HE concept that the best education for the individual 

is that education that best meets his immediate needs 
must have its influence on methodology. To feel that 
one is teaching something that is vital and alive to 
teacher and pupil alike gives one stimulating and eno- 
bling inspiration. On the other hand, to teach a youngster 
the pertinent facts concerning false teeth and toupees in 
a routinized way usually would be both deadening and 
monotonous to the learner.. To organize an activity pro- 
gram on the basis that the activities included will be 
worth while for adult carry-over purposes is, it seems to 
me, neglecting a fundamental principle of education, be- 
cause what do we know of future adult needs? Just now 
it might appear that an aggressive military education 
might be the best education for millions of our young 
men. If we shortly become involved in war this would 
be true, but troubled as the times may seem, we may 
never have another war. The best present adjustments, 
coupled with the desire on the part of the learner to 
continue his adjustments, are the best guarantee that 
the individual will make the most satisfactory adult or 
future adjustments when that time comes. This is as 
true of physical education and health as it is of any other 
phase of human activity. If activities are selected for 
their present values to the learner in terms of joy, health, 
and personal satisfaction, it is most likely that the other 
values and objectives of physical education are present. 

Activities that bring joy to the participant now are 
the most likely to form the habit of participation and 
the habit once formed is likely to continue, but the 
choice of games or sports will vary with the energy of 
the individual. It may be football today and golf in ten 
years. The opportunity for exploratory experience in 
activities should be available, but insistence on any spe- 
cially selected ones should be avoided. 


AM asked how much a teacher should know about an 

activity in order to teach it. How skilled should he be 
in the activity? My answer is he should know enough. 
But who knows how much is enough? Good teachers 
should be able to teach more than they know because 
through their leadership they furnish initial stimuli and 
thus generate student enthusiasm to go beyond anything 
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that the teacher may say or imply. Everyone has seen 
instances of teachers who knew all the answers and pos- 
sessed a high degree of skill and were dismal failures and 
other instances where the teacher has literally had the 
teaching of an activity thrust upon him and has ascended 
the heights of success as measured by every criterion of 
successful teaching. It must be obvious that skill in 
performance and knowledge of technique are not the 
sole requirements for successful teaching. To these must 
be added many other abilities, knowledges, and char- 
acteristics. With them, success seems certain; without 
them, failure is inevitable. A few things may be men- 
tioned. 

I can give a baseball pitching aspirant enough in- 
struction in one afternoon to keep him busy for five 
years, provided he could remember all that was told 
him. I am being conservative, I believe, in the time 
estimated because it took me twenty years to learn it. 
It illustrates that time must pass in order that learning 
can take place. Worth-while thinking and learning are 
not synthetic products: they are the products of a slow 
process of maturation that has its roots in physiologic and 
neurologic soil. The teacher can cultivate this soil, but 
he cannot force the product to mature sooner than nature 
intended. In teaching skills, if the teacher causes the 
student to be concerned constantly with this and that 
skill detail, the student may soon become inhibited and 
vexed. He loses his confidence and his enthusiasm for 
the activity and either progresses slowly or gives up the 
activity. No one can attend to very many details without 
interfering with the activity as a whole. When a few 
details become automatic, others may be added. Prac- 
tically all our major svorts today are over-coached rather 
than under-coached, and the result is poor performance. 
The stress of competition is causing a disregard for the 
known and proved laws of learning. 

The hangover of the fetish of wooden soldier posture 
is still with us. We should recognize that there are in- 
numerable postures, and not just @ posture. Many 
teachers are not aware that a truly skillful movement is 
impossible without good posture. In other words, good 
posture is a concomitant of skill. In this connection, 
however, it must be thought of not as a static, fixed 
posture, but rather as a flowing posture from one degree 
of movement to another, As to the transfer of posture 
from one activity to another, I doubt that there is any 
except as identical elements are involved. Man has pre- 
scribed the postures for his invented movements, but for 
the natural movements in games and sports, nature has 
designed the pattern and these patterns vary slightly as 
thev are influenced by the anatomic and neural structure 
of the individual. 


EACHING is an art and not a science although it 
makes use of the findings of science. Certain funda- 
mentals are essential. There must be a progressive or- 
ganization of material that is sensitive to the psychologic 
needs and abilities of the learner. Methodology makes 
use of many methods, using whatever method that seems 
best adapted to secure the results desired. There are 
(Continued on page 51) 

















































Practicalizing Professional Education 


By 
ELWOOD CRAIG DAVIS 


Professor of Physical Education 
University of Pittsburgh 


T THE outset, it is understood that this article is 
A no appeal for greater emphasis upon profes- 
sional courses in physical education activities, 
although most of us would profit from a more diversified 
repertoire of motor skills. Nor is there to be the usual 
attack upon the so-called and misnamed “theoretical” 
courses. Rather, the word, “practicalizing,” refers (1) 
to making professional education more realistic in terms 
of that which is expected of the modern teacher of health 
and physical education; and, (2) to eliminating certain 
persistent non-essentials now found in some professional 
curricula. The article includes a brief description of one 
recent experimental effort to “practicalize” professional 
education. 


1. A Critical Approach 


Jalopies and Jig-Saw Puzzles—Some professional cur- 
ricula are made more attractive merely by adding a new 
course here and there. These curricula represent a mix- 
ture of new and old, reminding one somewhat of the 
campus jalopy with its old parts and new gadgets. 

This adding of courses resvlts in an increase in the 
total number of credits required for graduation, the elim- 
ination of certain courses, or the concentration of the 
content of two or more courses into one. This latter step 
is advantageous in so far as it eliminates the non- 
essentials in the courses involved. 

As recent as two decades ago, the professional cur- 
riculum covered a comparatively narrow field. Today, 
there appears to be an earnest attempt to prepare 
teachers for a field that threatens to cover the proverbial 
waterfront. The logical question seems to be, “Is there 
any wonder that prospective teachers need more and 
more courses, and, more and more years of preparation?” 

There is a corollary question, however, that may be 
asked, “Is it more of the same sort of teacher education 
that is needed?” That is, will elongating the jalopy or 
running it for longer periods of time enable the teacher 
trainer to cover the waterfront? Could it be that another 
type of vehicle might better serve the purpose of train- 
ing tomorrow’s teachers? Does it not seem a reasonable 
procedure to attempt to make more effective the present 
four-year curriculum before assuming that a fifth year 
of professional preparation is the solution to the problem? 

Changing the analogy, and keeping in mind the errors 
of reasoning by this process, in some respects the pro- 
fessional curriculum resembles the jig-saw puzzle. It will 
be recalled that this type of puzzle challenges the inter- 
ested individual to fit together many wooden pieces which 
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have been cut into different sizes and shapes, and 
which have varied colors and markings. The puzzle. 
solver attempts to fit these pieces together so that the 
colors and markings are unified into a meaningful 
pattern. 

Does the average undergraduate student preparing to 
be a teacher have the interest, experiential background, 
and ability to fit together the present curricular pieces 
and their arrangement into a meaningful whole? Does 
the system of marks or grades that accompanies the 
orthodox course system accentuate an emphasis upon 
the integration of courses, or upon compartmentalization 
of each course? Is it not true that the contents of 
courses, given two or three semesters apart, often are 
vitally related and yet unrecognized as such by the un- 
dergraduate prospective teacher? 

The latter question is no reflection upon the memory 
or intelligence of the student. Rather, the point is that 
students believe that courses are “stepping stones” 
toward a preparation for teaching. Once a step is taken 
(and a mark given for it) the student wonders why 
any re-tracking should be necessary, if a course were 
“passed.”” When any re-tracking is requested, the stu- 
dent questions, “Is this not overlapping?” “Are not 
these courses repetitious?” Furthermore, how many in- 
structors feel there is time to spend unifying, to a helpful 
degree, their respective courses of a given semester with 
those taught two or three semesters before? How many 
of them attempt to unify their courses with those taught 
by other instructors? 

Compare these conditions and attitudes with a fact 
that every experienced, well-trained teacher knows: 
namely, a great many of the tasks of teaching are unified 
continuously, and the knowledges related to these func- 
tions are implemented over and over again. Must the 
prospective teacher find this out only after he begins to 
teach? Might it be that one reason “teachers teach as 
they were taught not as they were taught to teach” is 
because they were taught to teach in such a way that 
some of the realities slipped by unnoticed as_ they 
wrestled with a great many important unrealities? With 
the exception of practice teaching, how direct and real- 
istic is professional education? And for that matter, how 
“practical” is a good deal of practice teaching in terms 
of actual teaching, with an opportunity to participate 
in its many activities and responsibilities? 

Is not the student led to believe that success in the 
lecture type of professional courses is closely related to 
his professional success as a teacher of health and 
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physical education? Are the majority of the students 
who later become the excellent teachers of health and 
physical education, the ones who are excellent in the 
lecture type of professional course? 

There should be no misunderstanding regarding these 
foregoing statements. The persons responsible for teacher 
education in many institutions recognize the ineffective 
nature of a good deal of contemporary professional edu- 
cation. How can some of this inefficiency and ineffec- 
tiveness be overcome? Would adding a fifth year to 
the present undergraduate curriculum accomplish this 


ose? 
ged Il. Some Common Obstacles 


The previous paragraphs carry a few sources of criti- 
cism of present assumptions and procedures in pro- 
fessional preparation. Shall we consider three other 
common obstacles to efficacious teacher education? 

Teaching Professional Courses a Minor Assignment.— 
Few institutions have sufficient funds or convictions to 
provide an adequate staff of men and women highly 
qualified as teacher educators. The majority of persons 
teaching undergraduate professional courses today have 
been trained for other duties and are given other 
assignments considered by them, and perhaps by the 
administration, as more important than the professional 
preparation of teachers. This is not the place to debate 
the merits of this condition. It is merely a fact. 

Furthermore, staff members sometimes are asked to 
teach courses for which they have had inadequate 
preparation and experience. Not infrequently, a staff 
member is well qualified to teach a portion of a given 
course, but not the remainder of it. At any rate, the 
instructor assigned to teach a given course constructs or 
is given an outline (if not the detailed notes), and pro- 
ceeds to lecture. 

Could a plan be evolved whereby a staff member, with 
other and major responsibilities, might teach that in 
which he is vitally interested, and for which he possesses 
requisite abilities? Could the same plan make it possible 
for him to teach for shorter periods of time than a full 
semester or quarter? 

Selection Difficulties—A second obstacle to effective 
teacher education frequently mentioned is the caliber of 
the students enrolled as prospective teachers. A great 
deal has been said and written about the need for more 
careful selection of prospective teachers. There is no 
quarrel with this admonition. Yet, the guess might be 
hazarded that no institution selects only those students 
with the most superior rating. The question is raised 
whether any one undergraduate department of profes- 
sional education, with a hundred or more student-enroll- 
ment, can make claim to any particular superiority over 
all other institutions in the average quality of its en- 
tering students. 

Selection of students is an economic as well as an 
educational problem. Selection must stop at some point. 
There must be human material upon which to apply the 
principles, techniques, and contents of teacher education. 
The head of teacher preparation faces the unavoidable 
fact that one criterion of the effectiveness of his work is 
the quality of teaching performed by students who once 
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constituted the ‘Great Average’ in professional classes. 
Twice as many “average” students are prepared and 
graduated as constitute the “superior” and “inferior” 
groups combined. These statements do not deny the 
crucial need for a type of selection that is more dis- 
criminating and functional than now is operative in some 
institutions. Nor does it deny the possible benefits 
arising from a subsidized program of rigid selection. 

The problem is, therefore, what can be done to dis- 
cover the “profile” of abilities and achievements of the 
student to perform a censiderable number of the tasks, 
responsibilities, other functions, and knowledges similar 
to those expected of the modern teacher. What can be 
done to discover the student’s ability to implement the 
knowledges acquired by him about teaching before he is 
p'aced into the teaching position? The assumption here 
is that many of the lecture type of professional courses 
do not make this discovery. 

Staff-Student Relationships Occasionally a staff in- 
cludes a member who earnestly and successfully indoc- 
trinates his students. Reference is made to the type of 
instructor who “hammers his students too hard on one 
side,’ and who permits his courses to end with one-way 
solutions and isolated viewpoints about controversial 
problems. Some staffs are fortunate to have two or more 
members who have excellent but diametrically conflict- 
ing ideas about many problems of teaching. Does not 
the orthodox course system largely prevent students from 
gaining these divergent and defensible viewpoints on 
specific problems and areas. 

Another problem related to staff-student relationships 
is the need of students to become better acquainted with 
more members of the staff. Reference is made to depart- 
ments that have staffs consisting of from ten to fifty 
or more members. The advantage gained by students in 
thus learning and being helped to adjust socially and 
professionally to mature persons is obvious. 


111. An Experimental Plan 


The following itemized ,account is a brief description 
of the experimental plan referred to earlier. It represents 
one attempt to come to grasps with the problems raised 
in the foregoing paragraphs. 

Description of the Plan.—1. Courses of the “activity” 
type, with the exception of such specialized courses as 
swimming, certain types of dancing, and basketball, are 
organized into a major unit offered during the junior 
year. This unit covers the activities to be included in a 
course of study in physical education for grades one 
through twelve. Two hours daily are devoted to all the 
activities courses during the four years. The plan dis- 
cussed below does not cover the activities courses and 
their place in the experiment. 

2. All professional courses of the lecture type offered 
in the junior and senior years are eliminated. It is as- 
sumed that most of the professional courses of this type 
are usually concentrated in these two years. The total 
number of hours and credits for this type of course, 
therefore, are made available for the plan. For example, 
in the first semester, junior year, if there are three lec- 
ture-type courses each yielding three credits, nine hours 


a week and nine credits are available. (No change in the 
official catalogue relative to the curriculum is recom- 
mended at the outset, for obvious reasons.) The follow- 
ing discussion applies to the lecture-type professional 
course. 

3. The proper administrative officer of the institution 
is asked to provide as many consecutive two- and three- 
hour periods as possible for the plan. Short periods of 
relaxation are provided by the instructor as needs arise. 
It is to be understood that the total number of hours 
per week devoted to the plan does not exceed that used 
in the orthodox course system. In fact, there is evidence 
to indicate that the plan enables the student to cover 
considerably more than is now included in the lecture- 
type professional courses, in a shorter length of time. 

4. The use of the lecture as a medium of instruction 
is reduced to a minimum. Emphasis is placed upon stu- 
dents’ responsibility in gaining all possible knowledges 
from available documentary and human sources, outside 
the class period. Emphasis is also placed upon students 
learning to ferret out their own sources, carrying through 
particular responsibilities and performing specific duties 
related to the units. Instructional tools used most fre- 
quently in connection with the units include the follow- 
ing: problem-solving, visitations, cooperative work with 
students majoring in other fields, projects, conferences, 
supervised observation of teaching, experimental teach- 
ing, round-table discussions of the purposive type, and 
practice teaching. The instructional tool used for a given 
occasion is the one most appropriate for the type of 
work being done at a given time. 

5. Actual teaching — its activities, responsibilities, du- 
ties, essential knowledges, and problems — serves as the 
main reservoir from which the work of the students is 
drawn. The phases of teaching represented in the units 


are selected from the experiences of many public school . 


teachers. The major units upon which the students work 
resemble the essential functions and knowledges of the 
teacher. It is acknowledged that some of these latter 
functions and knowledges are of such a nature that they 
cannot be duplicated in quantity or quality, in present 
teacher preparation situations. 

Occasionally, after the class members begin work on 
a given unit, it is apparent to them that they need addi- 
tional background, if the unit is to be successfully pur- 
sued. In these cases work on the unit: is temporarily 
stopped while they “fill the gap.” Subsequently, they 
return to the initial unit. 

6. The major units used in the experimental phase of 
the plan include the following (these are not listed in 
chronological order) : 


1. Learning bibliographical sources and techniques. 

2. Planning, construction, and use of facilities. 

3. Planning, constructing, revising, initiating, and _inte- 
grating the program of health and physical education, includ- 
ing athletics and safety education. 

4. Discovering the nature of the child and adolescent. 

5. Supervised observation of teaching and coaching. 

6. Experimental teaching. 

7. Selecting, purchasing. caring for, storing, dispensing, re- 
pairing, making of, and organizing equipment and supplies. 
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8. Discussing the problems related to teaching and coach. 
ing [related to units (5) and (6) ]. 

9. Measuring and evaluating results; learning to make 
statistical computations of data. 

10. Learning about and practicing some elementary fe. 
search techniques, including a survey of health and physical 
education in a school situation. 

11. Discussing and practicing techniques of public rela. 
tionships. 

12. Learning about state legislation and local rulings per. 
taining to health and physical education. 

13. Discussing and practicing certain basic administrative 
functions and organizational procedures. 

14. Discussing and practicing certain professional rela. 
tionships. 

15. Preparing a hypothetical annual report. 

16. Constructing a system of records. 

17. Preparing a hypothetical budget. 

18. Learning to “keep” a school register. 

19. Learning some elementary steps in the guidance of 
personality development. 

20. Practice teaching. 


These units in no way represent equal amounts or 
difficulties of work. Some of the units may be consid- 
ered as parts of others. The list is suggestive rather than 
comprehensive. It is to be thought of-as suggestive of the 
kinds of activities and knowledges for which the students 
will be held responsible. The above brief treatment fails 
to indicate the methods employed to secure the outcomes 
desired. 

Practice teaching may be given previous to, concur- 
rent with, or subsequent to certain units. 


7. The length of time devoted to a unit is geared to 
the ability of the majority of the class. The order in 
which the units are attacked may vary from group to 
group, from year to year. 


The disposition of the student who works both rapidly 
and well depends upon the policies of the local institu- 
tion and the department. In some cases the “superior” 
student will be permitted to explore further, or to im- 
prove in the area or technique covered in a given unit. 
In other departments, the superior student will be per- 
mitted to pursue his own interests in some other area. 
In still other institutions, he will be excused from attend- 
ing class until the remainder of the class members com- 
plete the unit. In the meantime, the excellent student 
may spend his time pursuing other college activities, or, 
he may be permitted to attack the next unit. 

The disposition of the student who works slowly or 
unsatisfactorily also depends upon local policies. In some 
institutions the practice is for the student to complete 
a given unit before proceeding to the next one. In other 
instances, the student may continue to the next unit 
with the remainder of the class, working on the unfin- 
ished unit in his spare time. In still other departments, 
the slow student will be rated on the work completed, 
and permitted to proceed with the other class members. 

It might very well be that a certain student is slower 
than the remainder of the class in only one or two units. 
If he is markedly slow in many, or in crucial units, the 
question is raised as to the advisability of his fitness for 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Standards for Locker and Shower Rooms 


CLARENCE BARTHOLOMEW 


Merchantville, New Jersey 


old and new, many obvious mistakes in construction 

and equipment are noticeable. In many cases when a 
new unit is to be built the architect merely looks over 
some facility already built, and copies it along with all 
its faults. It is my opinion that the chief reason for these 
mistakes is the fact that the architect or administrator 
planning a new unit does not have a sufficiently complete 
set of scientific standards to refer to. 

I have attempted in the following pages to bring to- 
gether a complete set of definitely specific standards for 
the units mentioned and it is my hope that their use will 
aid in constructing and equipping more scientific physical 
education units. 


Locker Room Standards 


: MY observations of locker and shower rooms, both 


Location—1. The room should be situated so as to give 
easy access to the gymnasium, school, athletic field, and 
swimming pool. A modern type of construction inserts 
the offices of the staff between the gymnasium and locker 
room. Where classes overlap, i.e., one group is entering 
the gymnasium as the other is retiring to the dressing 
room, glass paneled doors in the instructor’s office facili- 
tate proper supervision of both classes. Entrances to the 
locker room from either the gymnasium or corridor are 
essential .***°* 

2. Should be on ground floor or same level as the 
gymnasium. 

3. Should lead into toilet and drying room which in 
turn should lead into shower room. 

Size-—4. Large enough to provide space (exclusive of 
lockers) equal to 12 square feet per pupil for the largest 
number dressing in any one class period.’**° 

5. Locker rooms should have a height of at least 
10’ 6”",4» 295 

Lighting —6. Should have glass area equal to from 20 
to 25 per cent of floor area. Glazed for privacy. 

7. Should have windows high enough to give light over 
the top of lockers. 

8. Should also have artificial means of lighting. Lights 
encased for protection against breaking—placed so as to 
be reached with a ladder. 

9. Studies indicate a preference for a diffused type 
rather than direct lighting. Shadows should be avoided. 
Lights should not glare. Ceiling lights should have re- 
flectors.*:295 

10. It is essential that lights be operated by a two- 
way switch: one located in the instructor’s office; the 
other (a key switch) in the locker room.***° 


* Superior figures refer to numbered Bibliography at end of article, 
and to page numbers. 
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Ventilation —11. Should be mechanical, with no drafts. 

Heating.—12. Steam heat is preferable. Forced and 
recirculated hot air is used.*:**° 

13. Pipes may be placed on raised platform under lock- 
ers. (This eliminates coming in contact with pipes and 
helps to dry out clothes but makes it rather difficult to 
reach the pipes for servicing.) 

Lockers.—14. Should be placed in rows perpendicular 
to windows to allow light to penetrate to every part of 
the room. 

15. If using baskets or small size lockers, you should 
have enough for the entire enrollment plus 10 per cent 
for possible future increase. Should also have a suffi- 
cient number of large lockers to care for the largest class 
plus the greatest number of athletes active at any one 
time. 

16. If rows of lockers are placed back to back, leave a 
one-inch space between the backs for ventilation. 
“Double row” lockers are also used (where one partition 
serves as the back for both rows of lockers). The latter 
type seems to be the most popular. 

17. Should have legs placed on every third locker. 
(Facilitates cleaning.) 

18. Should have doors with three-point contact lock- 
ing devices (top—center—bottom). 

19. The door of the locker should have both vertical 
edges joined by cross-flanging at top and bottom and 
welded at the four corners. (This prevents damage from 
prying edges open). 

20. Should use a hinge that can’t be taken apart 
easily. If possible use a concealed hinge. A popular hinge 
is the 5-knuckle Medart hinge, made of 14-gauge steel, 
with a 3/16” hinge pin. 

21. Should have a door check on hinge to avoid strain 
of opening door too far. It may be a help to put springs 
on the door hinges to keep the door closed. This pre- 
vents bumping against open doors. 

22. Should have a removable combination lock. (This 
eliminates the loss of keys. There should be a master set 
of combinations inethe office including the name of each 
student, his lock number, locker number, and combina- 
tion.) 

23. Should leave enough space between bottom of 
locker and floor to facilitate cleaning. 


24. Should use adjustable legs so as to conform to any 
irregularities of the floor. 


25. If baskets are used and attendant is available, ar- 
range baskets so that they may be locked from the out- 
side but open on the inside to facilitate the changing of 
soiled clothing. Baskets vary in size and shape. A popu- 
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lar basket is one that is made of 16-gauge woven wire 
with 6-gauge top frame and 13-gauge corners and “X”’ 
braced bottom. Number plate in front. 

Two standard types of baskets are: 

Welded Basket 
Standard 1" Mesh 

13x 9x8in. 

13x 12x 8 in. 


Woven Wire 
Standard 1” Mesh 
I3x 9x Sin. 
12x 12x 8 in. 


There are 14 sizes of single-tier lockers ranging from 
9x 12 x 60 in. to 18 x 24x 72 in. 

There are 8 sizes of double-tier lockers ranging from 
9x 12 x 36 in. to 15 x 15 x 42 in. 

There are 7 sizes of box lockers ranging from 12 x 12 
x 12 in. to 18 x 18 x 12 in. 

There are 2 sizes of gym-suit lockers. They are: 9 x 
12 x 24 in. and 9 x 12 x 30 in. 

Benches.—26. Should be placed in front of each row 
of lockers at a door’s width from locker, having at least 
3 feet of space between benches for aisles. 

27. A 10-inch stationary oak bench is recommended for 
economy. Maple is considered best but is more expensive. 

Fountains —28. Drinking fountains and spitting bowls 
should be recessed in wall. 

29. The fountain should be constructed of an imperv- 
ious material such as vitreous china, porcelain, enameled 
cast iron, or some other similar material. Self-cleansing 
bowls with a non-splash rim are best since they are free 
from corners which collect dirt and present cleaning diffi- 
culties. The jet issues from the side of the bowl at an 
upward angle of about 45 degrees and high enough so as 
not to be submerged if the bowl becomes flooded. 

A non-oxidizing guard around the nozzle prevents the 
mouth or nose from touching the jet and at the same time 
spattering is avoided because the stream of water reaches 
its highest point near the center of the bowl. 

The water supply pipe is to be equipped with an ad- 
justable automatic valve outside the bowl which merely 
turns the water on or off when manipulated by the user; 
thus the flow of water is constant irrespective of the de- 
gree to which the valve is depressed. 

A drain pipe of sufficient size and covered with a 
strainer promptly conveys the waste water from the 
bowl.*?*° 

Floor.—30. Cork, tile, or concrete with a color-hard- 
ened surface have proved satisfactory.*?®° 

In public schéols the majority of floors are made of 
concrete, although tile is gaining in favor. If concrete is 
used, it should be mixed with pulverized steel to prevent 
dusting. Moreover, the steel powder provides a pleasing 
color which is permanent.**“° 

31. The floor should have a sufficient pitch toward one 
end (preferably toward shower room) to drain water. 

32. The junction of sidewalls and floor should be 
rounded, eliminating corners that are dirt collectors. 

33. Should have sufficient drains to receive water when 
the room is washed down. 

Walls. —34. Light-colored brick is popular. If brick is 
not used, it is best to have the upper part a light color 
and the lower part a darker color (dark enough so that 
fingerprints, etc., will not show up). 

35. Smooth walls of face brick are best for all parts 
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not covered by lockers. Unexposed areas may be cop. 
structed of common brick or cement.***® 

Ceiling.—36. Should be plastered and painted white 
with water-proofed paint. 

Temperature.—37. Should be kept between 70 and 75 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

Miscellaneous.—38. There should be at least two mir. 
rors each about 2 feet square, located in an easily acces. 
sible place. (A new idea is to use sheets of stainless steg| 
as mirrors.) 

39. Should have a water outlet handy with hose cop. 
nection for washing floor. 

Shower Room Standards 

Location—40. The room should be located in relation 
to the other physical education facilities as noted under 
“Locker Room Standards.” If there is a swimming pool, 
the shower room should lead directly into it. 

41. Should be located, if possible, so that the sun’s 
rays may enter from at least one side. 

Size —42. The room should be at least 8 feet high.5** 

43. One shower for every three persons during the peak 
load with 16 to 25 square feet per shower is recom- 
mended.**°° 

The ideal number of showers is stated above but can 
be varied to a certain degree without serious difficulties, 
You may allow a shower for every five boys if space and 
finances require. However, it is always best to provide 
for the ideal, if possible, because of future demands. 

Lighting —44. Should have windows at both ends of 
room to light every part of room. 

45. Should have electric lights with rubber switch just 
outside the door. 

46. Should protect all lighting equipment against short 
circuits and possible electric shocks. 

Ventilation 47. Should have no-draft ventilation. 

Heating.—48. Should have rust-proof radiators placed 
near the ceiling or recessed in the wall and screened to 
prevent burns. 

Showers—49. Should use a gang shower with slotted 
holes. The head should permit dismantling for easy 
cleaning. 

50. Showers may be arranged in two lines, each with 
three shower heads set for warm water; the fourth for 
water of medium temperature; and the fifth for cool 
or cold water. Such a plan accommodates a continuous 
line of boys without the delay involved in waiting for 
squads or relays to complete the bath. A sufficient num- 
ber of individually controlled shower heads are required 
for use during afterschool intramural periods and for 
athletic teams.***** 

51. Shower head should be placed at shoulder height 
and should be adjustable as to direction of spray and also 
force. The stream should come at an angle to keep the 
hair from getting wet, if so desired. 

52. Shower handles should be placed so as to be 
reached without having to get under the shower. 

53. Shower handle should be in the form of a wheel. 
(This prevents turning the water on suddenly and caus- 
ing burns.) 

Floor—54. Should have a slight slope to both side- 
walls. (This will keep the center dry for walking.) 
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55. Junction of sidewalls and floor should be rounded, 
eliminating corners which are dirt collectors. 

56. Should have a drain near the wall for every two 
showers, permitting fast drainage. 

57. Tile (ceramic, mosaic, terraza, non-slip, etc.) laid 
on concrete, with a membrane water-proofing underneath 
it and up the sides of the walls, is the most popular. 
Impervious ceramic tile (of a light color), preferably 
an inch square, will prevent slipping.* °° 

58. Avoid any coverings on the floor. (Coverings are 
dirt catchers and unsanitary.) 

Walls—59. Should be made of tile or marble and 
treated with sound-absorbent material. 

Ceiling —60. Should be laid on a curved surface to 
shed moisture against the walls, and made of material 
easily cleaned. 

61. It is well to use light-colored glazed tile. 

Soap.—62. Should use liquid soap. 

63. Should have soap piped with outlets between every 
two showers. 

64. Should not use a soap of over 40 per cent concen- 
tration. Between 15 and 20 per cent is best. 

Water for mixing soap bases should be soft. Water 
with a high mineral content does not mix well. 

Should not use soap containing more than .1 per cent 
free alkali. More is irritating to the skin. 

Most good soaps are made: from cocoanut oil or olive 
oil. Cheap soaps contain a lot of perfume to cover up 
their deficiencies.* °* 

Paint —65. It is best to avoid the use of paint in the 
shower room. (If it is necessary to use paint, be sure it 
is water-proofed. ) 

Selecting and Applying Wall Paint—rThe material 
should meet adequately the requirements of the surface 
to be treated, from the standpoint of coverage, economy, 
length of service, esthetic qualities, and the possibility 
of continuing the treatment at a later date without undue 
difficulty. Standard products manufactured by responsi- 
ble firms should be chosen. 

Plaster walls should first of all be primed adequately. 
Glue size and glossing oils or rosin should never be used 
as a first coat. A high grade wall coater should be used, 
which will ensure resistance to hot spots, prevent suction 
in later coats and serve as an adequate base for any fu- 
ture type of treatment. Hot spots in plaster can be 
treated successfully by a good coat of aluminum paint. 
Wall primers that contain a high percentage of china 
wood oil and only a small quantity of linseed oil are 
usually the most efficient. The new type of casein paints 
are said to provide a good base and at the same time give 
inexpensive coverage. The washability, however, is ques- 
tionable. The latest improvement is spray lacquer, which 
is rapidly increasing in favor.” **°° 

Miscellaneous.—66. For younger students it is prefer- 
able to have a water mixing chamber. 

67. The shower system should have a combination in- 
dividual and central control. 

68. All plumbing should be rust-proof. 

69. As much of plumbing as possible should be placed 
out of reach to prevent the possibility of burns. 


(Continued on page 55) 
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For New Equipment 


“WRING’ OUT THE OLD 
(FOR THE LAST TIME) 


SPECIFY McARTHUR QUALITY 


TOWELS 


When you’re planning to buy new equipment for your training 
rooms, be sure to Jook into the extra quality, extra savings you 
can get with McArthur Super-Gym and Super-Turk Towels. 
Student athletes like the brisk athletic rub of Super-Gyms—and 
you'll like the economy, a life of better than 350 uses and 
launderings! 

Write for Prices and Samples 
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Two BARNES Successes 


A MODERN PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
for Boys and Girls 


by Vaughn S. Blanchard, Director of Health and Physical 
Education, Detroit Public Schools and Wayne 
University. 


and Laurentine B. Collins, Supervisor of Health and Physi- 
cal Education, Detroit Public Schools, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, Wayne University. 


This curriculum for the intermediate grades is a 
concrete manifestation of co-operative and crea- 
tive planning on the part of teachers in the De- 
troit Schools under the guidance of the authors. 
It is a modern program based upon progressive 
educational principles, and is recommended as 
a text for courses in Elementary School Programs or Curriculum. It 
furnishes not only the activities for these grades, but in addition objec- 
tives, administrative and teaching procedures so necessary for the new 
teacher. 

The Contents: Preface—An Approach to Curriculum Building, Organization and Ad- 
ministration, School Administration, The Physical Education Department, THE 
GYMNASIUM PROGRAM, Objectives, Organization and Administration, Free Play, 
Squad Play, Mass Games, Basketball, Volley Ball. 

DANCE: Rhythmic Fundamentals, Composition, Folk, Tap and Clog, Social. 

THE PLAYGROUND PROGRAM—Objectives—Organization and Administration, 
Playground Ball, Soccer, Speedball, Golf, Tennis, Touch Football, Track and Field, 
Fieldball, Intramural Activities, Interschool Activities. 

THE SWIMMING PROGRAM—Objectives—Organization and Administration, Fear 
Elimination, Strokes, Safety, Diving. 

THE HEALTH PROGRAM—Objectives—Organization and Administration, Examina- 
tion, Remedial Procedure, Nutrition. 

SUPPLEMENTAL MATERIAL 1. Diagrams, Programs, Methods for Grading, Physi- 
cal Examination Cards, Forms, Decathlon Point System, Class Cards. 2. Fieldbal! 
Rules. 3. Selected References classified under General Education, General Health and 
Physical Education, Health Instruction, Modern Dance, Music, Folk Dance, Tap and 
Clog Dance, Sports and Games, Swimming, Stunts, Tests, Intramural Activities. 
8vo. Cloth, Illustrated, $2.00 


AN ANATOMICAL ANALYSIS OF SPORTS 








by Gertrude Hawley, M.A., formerly in charge of Physical 
Education for Women at Northwestern Uni- 
versity and Stanford University, Author of the 
Kinesiology of Corrective Exercise. 


ANALYSIS OF 
SPORES aR IAA MAREES 





This book has been prepared to fill the gap which 
exists between the fundamental sciences offered to 
professional physical education students and the 
sports technique or methods courses which they 
study. It is hoped that this contribution will en- 
able the student to grasp fully the parts which the 
sciences of anatomy, physiology, physics and chem- 
J _ istry should play in physical education. 

me ™ The practical application of the function of 
joints pe muscles in the activities used in a modern sports program 
makes the book a desirable one as a text in either Kinesiology or Ap- 
plied Anatomy Courses. It is an excellent reference book for all classes 
in sports technique, safety, health education, and posture. 

The Contents: The Functioning of the Joints, The Action of the Muscles, Archery, 
Baseball, Basketball, Equitation, Fencing, Field Hockey, Football, Golf, Swimming 
and Diving, Tennis, Track and Field, Winter Sports, Appendix: Classification of the 


Muscles according to their Actions, Bibliography, Index. 
8vo. Cloth, Illustrated, $3.00 








Standard 
BARNES 
Texts 


The Conduct of Physical Education 


by Mabel Lee $3.00 
The Administration of Physical Edu- 

cation by Jay B. Nash $3.00 
A Brief History of Physical Educa- 

tion by Emmett A. Rice $2.00 
Introduction to Physical Education 

by Jackson R. Sharman $2.00 


Modern Principles of Physical Edu- 
cation by Jackson R. Sharman $2.00 
Exercise and Its Physiology by 
Adrian Gould and Joseph Dye $3.00 
Elementary Human Anatomy by 
Katherine Sibley $4.50 
Graded Lessons in Fundamentals 
of Physical Education by Ger- 
trude Baker, Florence M. War- 
nock and Grace D. Christensen $3.00 
Physical Education for Elementary 
Schools by N. P. Neilson and 


Winfred Van Hagen $2.00 
New Directions in Physical Educa- 
tion by Rosalind Cassidy $2.50 


Physical Education Play Activities 
for Girls in Junior and Senior 
High Schools by Therese Pow- 
dermaker $3.00 
Physical Education for the Class- 
room Teacher by Dorothy La 
Salle $2.00 
Real Living — a Health Workbook 
for Boys in Junior and Senior 
High Schools (2 Volumes) , each $ .50 
A Workbook In Health for High 
School Girls by Gladys Gogle. 
One Volume Edition $1.00 
2 Volume Edition, each $ .60 
Health Workbook for College 
Freshmen by Kathleen Wootten $1.50 
A Health Education Workbook 
by Kathleen Wootten $1.50 
Corrective Physical Education for 
Groups by C. L. Lowman, Claire 
Colestock and Hazel Cooper $3.60 
Preventive and Corrective Physical 
Education by George T. Stafford $3.00 
Leisure and Recreation by M. H. 
Neumeyer and Esther S. Neu- 
meyer $3.00 
The Organization and Administra- 
tion of Playgrounds and Recrea- 
tion by Jay B. Nash 
Playgrounds, Their Administration 
and Operation by George D. 


Butler $3.00 
The Theory of Play by E. D. 
Mitchell and B. S. Mason $2.80 


Intramural Sports by E. D. Mitchell $2.00 
The Teaching of Physical Educa- 
tion by Jackson R. Sharman = $1.60 
A Physical Education Workbook 
by Jackson R. Sharman $1.00 


"Send for EXAMINATION copies of our texts with a view to ex- 
amining them for class use. Kindly address COLLEGE DEPARTMENT. 


A. S. Barnes and Company, ?..4/4eu, 67 West 44th St., New Mork+A 
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We have an exciting 
list of books for Spring 
publication and we 
suggest that you send 
us your name and ad- 
dress requesting that 
you be placed on our 
mailing list so that 
you will receive an- 
nouncements of these 
books. 
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The Book for £:cryone Interested in Sport 





SPORT FOR THE FUN OF IT 


by John R. Tunis 
Illustrated by Johan Bull 


From the Foreword: 


“A sport is a game or some form of physical 
exercise done for the fun of it. Because it gives 
you pleasure. Sport can be divided into two 
classifications—the contests of man against na- 
ture, such as sailing, mountain climbing, swim- 
ming, skiing and the like, and the contests of 
man against man, as in golf, tennis, baseball 
and so on. 


The benefits of sport are twofold. First, the 
health giving reaction which results from exer- 
cise in moderation. Second, the relaxation 
which for a few minutes or a few hours enables 
us to completely forget this outside world of 
today. It is certainly fun to play games well, 
but as a nation I believe we are apt to overlook 
the fact that it is far more important to play 
badly than not at all. 


My philosophy of sport is simple. I believe in 
sport of all kinds. The important thing is not 
necessarily to play well, not to win, not to be a 
champion, but to obtain the benefits from the 
game. In short, to play and have fun. America, 
get off your fanny!” 


* * * 


Here in his new book, John Tunis provides you with the practical 
tools to carry out a sound philosophy. Each sport is presented under 
Origin and Background, Equipment, Playing Area, Official Rules and 
Bibliography. Every school and college library should have a copy 
for use by students. If you are actively teaching sports you will find 
it the most valuable reference book in your library. 


The Sports included are: 


ARCHERY, BADMINTON, BOWLING, DECK TENNIS, FENC- 
ING, GOLF, HANDBALL, HORSESHOES, LAWN BOWLS, PAD- 
DLE TENNIS, ROQUE, SHUFFLEBOARD, SKATING, SKIING, 
SOFTBALL, SQUASH RACQUETS, SQUASH TENNIS, TABLE 
TENNIS, TENNIS, VOLLEY BALL. 


If you have not had an opportunity to examine this attractive book 
send for your copy ON APPROVAL. You are under no OBLIGA- 
TION. It is bound in full cloth, copiously illustrated, 320 pages, 
price $2.50. 


ia §. Barnes and Company, ..444e.4, 67 West 44th St., New York 
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Inspection Trips in Teacher Training 


NSPECTION and field trips are re- 
| ceiving increasing recognition as im- 
portant essentials in the education of 
our youth. Colleges of engineering and 
commerce have carried on such visita- 
tions since their establishment. Many 
high schools enrich and supplement 
some of their courses by making educa- 
tional “excursions” to the areas and the fields under con- 
sideration in the classroom. While many of these are 
carried on as extramural activities, either after school or 
on Saturdays and holidays, there appears to be a growing 
tendency to consider some of these trips so vital that they 
have become a definite part of the curriculum. In some 
institutions a class or several classes, or the entire student 
body, may spend a day or longer several times during the 
year engaging in field or inspection trips as part of the 
course requirements. 

Visitations where actual situations may be observed 
and studied are of definite value to students in teacher- 
training institutions. The prospective teacher becomes 
aware of many problems which he must face after he 
graduates. Classroom theory takes on a new meaning 
because he can now interpret it in terms of experiences 
in the field. This is particularly important, because many 
students in teacher-training institutions have little or no 
contact with high schools during their four years at col- 
lege or university. Therefore, an inspection trip will pro- 
vide a valuable addition to the training of such indi- 
viduals, particularly when it is correlated with advanced 
theory courses, and supplemented with student teaching. 

The faculty of the School of Physical Education at 
the University of Illinois, recognizing that the profes- 
sionally minded student is usually a successful teacher 
in the making, inaugurated a definite program a few 
years ago to develop such worth-while attitudes in pro- 
spective teachers. One such method was the annual in- 
spection trip. The faculty recommended that juniors be 
required to engage in this on the assumption that they 
had sufficient background to appreciate and profit by 
such visitations, and also would have another year to 
make up any area deficiencies which were called to their 
attention by this experience. 

The University Board of Trustees approved the recom- 
mendation and in 1937 it was made a requirement for 
graduation, beginning with the class of 1941. While not 
so stipulated in the original statement passed by the 
Trustees, it was agreed by the faculty of the School of 
Physical Education that an attempt be made to correlate 
the trip each year with the Midwest or National Con- 
vention of the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. 

The plan provided opportunities for the student to 
observe the conduct of programs in health, safety, physi- 
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University of Illinois, 
Urbana, III. 


cal education, coaching, and recreation, 
in public and private schools, and jp 
municipal and institutional centers, He 
was also expected to attend group and 
sectional meetings of the Convention 
along with hundreds of teachers, 
coaches, and leaders in the respective 
fields. In brief, it was to be an organ. 
ized educational experience which should leave a worth. 
while impact on every participant. 

The first annual inspection trip by junior men enrolled 
in the School of Physical Education was made last April, 
and sixty-two juniors and five seniors spent three busy 
and profitable days receiving first-hand information con- 
cerning all areas included in their professional field, 
Much organization was, of course, a preliminary to the 
trip. 

Individual conferences with some of the principals and 
directors of the schools concerned, and a great deal of 
correspondence was necessary. The organization of the 
group itself required several meetings during the spring 
semester. At one of these, the students elected six leaders 
from their group. These leaders assisted the faculty 
members in handling routine matters concerned with the 
banquet, roll call on the trip, and other miscellaneous 
duties. 

One of the most interesting experiences encountered 
was the change in attitude of many of the junior men. 
The proposed trip was an innovation, and an extra ex- 
pense; therefore it was viewed with both suspicion and 
alarm at first. After discussing the plans, however, in- 
cluding the proposed itinerary, and estimating the prob- 
able expense, the group was almost unanimous in its 
approval. When the seniors learned of the trip, many of 
them asked point-blank, ‘““Why didn’t we have one?” 
and several were so anxious to have this experience that 
they requested and received permission to accompany 
the group. 

Hotel and transportation arrangements were all taken 
care of by correspondence, with a representative of the 
bus company appearing in person to sell the round-trip 
tickets for the trip. Incidentally, the use of busses was 
an excellent idea, not only because of the relatively small 
expense per student, but because the entire trip, with its 
frequent stops, was made with the same two busses. 


ITINERARY 
Tuesday, April 23, 1940 


Leave Champaign from Huff Gymnasium. 

Arrive Argo High School, Argo, Illinois. 

Lunch, cafeteria, J. Sterling Morton High School 
and Junior College, Cicero, Illinois. 

Arrive Austin High School, Chicago. 

Arrive Austin Y.M.C.A., Chicago. 

Dinner, Austin Y.M.C.A. 


6:45 A.M. 
10:00 A.M. 
11:30 A.M. 


3:00 P.M. 
4:30 P.M. 
5:30 P.M. 
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6:30 P.M. Tour of Chicago Park System. 
10:00 p.m. Dismissal. 
Wednesday, April 24, 1940 
7:45 a.m. Leave Stevens Hotel. 
3:30 a.M. Arrive Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago. 
10:00 a.m. Arrive Spalding School for Crippled Children, 
Chicago. 
12:00 m. Lunch, cafeteria, Lane Technical High School, 
Chicago. 
Op.m. Arrive at Hull House, Chicago. 
5 p.m. “Get-together” Dinner, Recreation Room, Stevens 
Hotel. 
8:00 p.M. Arrive at opening of National and Midwest Con- 
vention of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, Stevens 
Hotel. 


Thursday, April 25, 1940 


8:30a.m. Assemble at convention headquarters to visit edu- 
cational exhibits. 

9:30 a.m. Attend individually-selected section meetings. 

12:00 m. Optional lunch hour. 

2:00 p.m. Attend individually selected section meetings. 

6:00 p.m. Leave Chicago for Champaign. 

9:30 p.m. Arrive in Champaign and dismissal at University 
Campus. 
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stay over. Arrangements were made with the bus com- 
pany so that one group came home Thursday night, as 
planned, and the remainder traveled on any of the regu- 
larly scheduled busses, arriving in Champaign not later 
than Sunday evening. 

A few days later a seminar was held at which time each 
student who made the trip handed in a written report 
concerning the visitations and discussions, supplemented 
by his own constructive criticisms. He was also asked to 
itemize his expenses as an aid in the planning of future 
trips. The faculty chairman reviewed the trip briefly, 
and a group discussion, designed to stimulate student 
participation and thinking, was carried on. Following 
a general session with opportunities for questions, movies 
which had been taken during the trip by one of the 
faculty members were shown. This not only served to 
review many of the interesting happenings but was also 
the source of much hilarity on the part of the group, 
as they saw themselves on the screen. 

The original plan as passed by the Board of Trustees 
provided that each student was to pay a fee not to exceed 
$25.00 for the annual trip. Bus transportation round 
trip and including travel in Chicago, was $4.25 per per- 
son, and the banquet $1.03. Three cafeteria meals were 





One of the highlights of the trip was the banquet at- 
tended by the group, at which almost fifty of the school’s 
alumni were present and seven nationally known leaders 
in physical education were guests. Arrangements had 
been made ahead of time so that small tables were used, 
and one or more alumni assigned to each group. This, 
and the opportunity afforded the students to see and hear 
the guests, made it an occasion to be long remembered. 
This important part of the trip was made possible 
through the whole-hearted approval and cooperation of 
a number of the alumni located in the Chicago area. 

Although the original plan was to have the trip last 
just three days, many of the students who desired to at- 
tend all of the Convention petitioned for permission to 
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planned on the trip to keep expenses down, and students 
had their choice of staying at the Convention hotel at re- 
duced rates, or staying at homes or with friends else- 
where. In other words, the student could spend just 
about what he chose to spend. The expenses ranged 
from $8.65 to $25. Three students who spent this last 
amount indicated that $12 went for “recreation.” How- 
ever, the majority averaged only $13.12 or about $4.00 
per day, total expenses. 

The students were unanimously enthusiastic about the 
trip. Many became members of the Association while 
at the Convention. It is planned to make this a pre- 
requisite in future years. At least four juniors, when 

(Continued on page 61) 
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“a Merger 
The Women’s Division, N. A. A. F. 


becomes an integral part of the 


American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation 


A Message from the Women’s Division 


teur Athletic Federation, with the American Asso- 

ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation was finally accomplished in June, 1940. The actual 
process of merging (after the votes were taken) was 
rather like moving from one home to another. Files were 
examined and the most important material retained, 
publications were sorted for shipment, members were 
notified of the new business address, material was shipped 
to Washington, and suddenly the work of the Executive 
Committee, as such, was over and the banners of the 
N.A.A.F. were permanently blended with the National 
Section on Women’s Athletics. 

The significance of this move has not yet been felt 
since it takes time for one organization to become ab- 
sorbed and adjusted to another group much more complex 
in its machinery. To former members of the N.A.A.F 
this may seem to be an interval of inactivity with no 
newsletters, no membership drives, no new committee 
work, no new publications. But surely the momentum 
of the work carried on so actively for seventeen years 
will not be dissipated in a few months. The familiar 
Platform with its direct statements of chosen standards 
is just as well established now as in the time when it was 
being actively promoted. The same problems will arise 
over and over again because there will always be coaches 
and committees that are eager for spurious fame at the 
expense of their girls’ well-being, and so the task of edu- 
cating the public is never really finished. 

In 1923 when the Women’s Division was founded, 
there was a great need for intelligent leadership for girls’ 
athletics and there is still great need to see to it that 
girls are not exploited for publicity and commercial 
purposes, but are given every opportunity to participate 
in an all-round program under conditions favorable to 
enriched personal development. The Platform. has been 
widely circulated and more than $100,000 has been spent 
to promote the ideals endorsed by the N.A.A.F. But 
the accomplishment of its aims has been due chiefly to 
the persistent efforts of the members who have been 
devoted to its purpose. 

(Continued at top of first column, page 37) 
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Greetings from the A. A. H. P. E. R. 


CORDIAL invitation is extended to all former 
A members of the Women’s Division to continue 
their support of improved standards in athletics 
for girls and women through membership in the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, and through joining in the work of the Association’s 
National Section on Women’s Athletics. In addition to 
the special services of the National Section on Women’s 
Athletics, membership in the Association brings you the 
JoURNAL oF HEALTH AND PuysiIcaL EDUCATION, a re- 
duced registration fee at Association conventions, in- 
formation service on all phases of health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation, and the prestige of affiliation with 
the national organization of our whole profession. Those 
who are not professionally active in these fields may be- 
come associate members. 

Our country today presents a challenge to those of us 
connected with the education, with the health, and with 
the recreation of our country’s youth. The maintenance 
of sound standards in the midst of the rapid develop- 
ments resulting from the national preparedness program 
demands expansion of our services and an intensification 
of effort. With the joining of the forces of the able lead- 
ership of the Women’s Division to those of the National 
Section on Women’s Athletics we shall be better able to 
meet this challenge. 

Members of the National Section on Women’s Ath- 
letics hope that all the former members of the Women’s 
Division who are not already identified with the Section’s 
work will join them in their committee activities. To 
accomplish this end, letters have been sent to the former 
membership list of the Women’s Division with a general 
invitation to them, urging that they offer their services 
to the Committee Chairmen and State Representatives. 
In addition, individual invitations have been sent to a 
number of the Women’s Division leaders to serve on 
specific committees. The remaining publications of the 
Women’s Division may be secured now from the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation in Washington, D.C. 

The committees of the National Section on Women’s 

(Continued in middle of first column, page 37) 
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(Continued from first column, page 36) 

Now in 1940 with the attention focused on national 
defense problems, there will be more reason to encourage 
and to keep a sane and salutary program of girls’ recre- 
ational activities. There could be no more strategic time 
than this for being a united front to secure desirable 
practices in girls’ athletics. The power of consclidaied 
effort is tremendous and it is well for our profession 
that all the women in the field are now working together 
for the same purpose, to improve conditions in girls’ 
athletics and to prevent any backsliding toward what is 
cheap and dangerous for individual welfare. 

The Women’s Division is no longer, but the loyalty 
and strength of its former members are pledged to assist 
in every possible way and carry forward the work of 
the National Section on Women’s Athletics of the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 

EmMaA F, WATERMAN 
Formerly Chairman, Executive Committee 
Women’s Division, N.A.A.F. 


(Continued from second column, page 36) 


Athletics include the following: Rules and Editorial, 
with its seventeen subcommittees on sports; Motion Pic- 
tures: Publications; Research: Promotions; and Stand- 
ards. State Representatives with their committees coordi- 
nate the work in each state. Current personnel and ad- 
dresses for all of these may be found in the 1940-41 
Basketball Rule Book of the Section’s “Official Sports 
Library for Women.” For further information you may 
write to these persons directly or get in touch with the 
Chairman of the Section. 

The publications of the Section include the eight is- 
sues of the Official Sports Library for Women, a series of 
special publications, and The Service Bulletin, a practi- 
cal periodical for teachers and professional students. The 
following services are offered by the Section: 


Statement and revision of official rules for girls’ athletics. 

Testing, rating, and guidance of women officials. 

Statement of standards for athletic programs and inter- 
pretation of these in terms of sound practices. 

Studies of various special aspects of organization and 
guidance of the athletic program. 

Arrangement of conference and demonstration programs at 
state, district, and national conventions. 

Personal service for teachers through specially designated 
State Representatives who work with their State Commit- 
tees in studying local needs. 

“Question and Answer” service for persons who write to 
committee chairmen or Section officers. 


The American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation and its National Section on Wom- 
en’s Athletics welcome the members of the Women’s Di- 
vision into their ranks. Their added strength will mean 
much at this time of great demand on our abilities and 
energies. 

RutH H. ATWELL 
Chairman, National Section on 
Women’s Athletics, A.A.H.P.E.R. 
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NEW! Completely revised edition 


of “THE PERIODIC CYCLE” 


FOR GIRLS OF HIGH SCHOOL AGE—Thousands of 
teachers all over the country have used “The Periodic Cycle” 
to help them explain menstruation to young girls. Now— 





Modess offers you a new, 
greatly improved edition. 

This new edition is a com- 
plete, step-by-step story of 
the periodic cycle written es- 
pecially for girls of high school 
age. It takes up such prob- 
lems as: What causes men- 
struation? What are men- 
strual disturbances? Is it safe 
to bathe, shampoo, exercise 
during a period? A glossary 
has been included to explain 
the medical terms used. 

Copies of ‘“The Periodic 
Cycle” are free to teachers. 
See coupon below. 


A SET OF 6 MENSTRUAL ANATOMY CHARTS 


A set of six menstrual anat- 
omy charts, showing the proc- 
ess of menstruation, provides 
illustration fo~ ““The Periodic 
Cycle.” These charts, in color, 


are scientifically accurate, yet 
readily understood. Teachers 
who use “The Periodic Cycle” 
in their classes, will find these 
charts helpful. 


For Younger Girls—Another Booklet! 


Modess also offers a clear, accu- 
rate booklet written for younger 
girls. ““What a Trained Nurse 
Wrote to Her Young Sister” 
tells the facts on “growing up” 
and prepares girls for the first 
menstrual period. 


Today! Send for all this 
Free Material. For older girls, 
order ““The Periodic Cycle” 
and a set of charts. For younger 
girls, order “What a Trained 
Nurse Wrote to Her Young 
Sister.’’ Be sure to ask for 
enough booklets so that every 
girl in your new group may 
have her own copy. 


Name 


o” FREE! Two authoritative booklets on menstrual hygiene. 
e Complete set of six menstrual Anatomy Charts. 


Personal Products Corp., Dept. E-15, Milltown, New Jersey 


Please send me ...... copies of the new edition of “The Periodic 
Cyela” 6ccccc copies of “What a Trained Nurse Wrote to Her 
Young Sister.” ( ) Please send me also the set of 6 Menstrual 
Anatomy Charts. (Distribution of the charts is limited to teachers 
who use “The Periodic Cycle” in their classes.) 


An experienced teacher has 
prepared an outline explaining 
how to use these teaching aids 
effectively. This outline will be 
sent along with the booklets. 

















Title 





Address 





State 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS | 





George Gloss of Louisiana State University has made the Asso- 
ciation a gift of an interesting collection of books on physical 
education and sports published in the nineteenth century. These 
will be added to the Association Library, and will be useful for 
historical reference work on the early development of our pro- 


fession. 
* 


a 


Recent visitors to the Association office have included Wilson 
Ranck of Muskegon, Michigan; Dudley DeGroot of Rochester, 
N.Y.; Louise Strachan of the National Tuberculosis Association; 
Dr. Maurice Bigelow of the American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion; Mr. Boutwell and Mr. Frazier of the United States Office 
of Education; Sally Lucas Jean of the Health Education Secre- 
tariat, World Federation of Education Associations; Dr. Lewis 
of the Girl Scouts of America; Dr. E. B. Henderson of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Schools; Dr. Earl Pritchard of New York; 
Sherman Price of New York; and Major E. V. Graves of the 
Virginia State Department of Education. 


* 


* 


Contributions to the fund for promoting legislation in health, 
physical education, and recreation have mounted to $574.52 as 
of December 17, with gifts from 173 people in addition to the 
eleven gifts previously reported. We received with special pride 
a contribution from Joseph Cermak, 84-year-old retired Chicago 
teacher, and one from Harry Lee of Springfield College, first 
student member to respond. The Midwest District Association has 
given the A.A.H.P.E.R. $75.00 for this fund. Other contributors, 
listed in the order of receipt of funds at the Association office, 


were: 


E. H. Trethaway, Los Angeles 


Marcella Carolan, Plattsburg, N.Y. 


Arthur Morr, Camden, N.J. 

Hiram A. Jones, Albany, N.Y. 

F. W. Cozens, Los Angeles 

Edythe Saylor, Montevallo, Ala. 

C. Irene Horner, New Concord, O. 

J. B. Nash, New York 

Joy Rogers Dulaney, Lynchburg, 
Va. 

Alexander Swee, Chicago 

Avis Edgerton, Saratoga Springs, 
N.Y. 

Mary Renshaw, St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Maryland 

Theresa Shook, Middleburg, Va. 

Elizabeth Zimmerli, West Ches- 
ter, Pa. 

F. B. Jutkiewicz, Emmitsburg, 
Md. 

Ernest Lieberson, Chicago 

D. Kenneth Steers, Middletown, 
Del. 

C. C. Bream, Jr., Berwick, Pa. 

Lloyd C. Goodman, Greensboro, 
N.C. 

Esther M. Cook, Braddock, Pa. 

Ruth Jehle, Hyattsville, Md. 

Edith Barnett, Gaithersburg, Md. 

Helen Lockwood, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Marjorie Hillas, New York 

Mary E. Myers, Olney, IIl. 

Jessie R. Garrison, Montgomery, 
Ala. 

J. Lee Harne, Jr., Atlanta, Ga. 

Ruth Thomas, Columbus, Miss. 

Roselda Todd, Westminster, Ind. 

Elizabeth Powell, Wellesley, Mass. 

Louise S. Kjellstrom, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Catherine Riggs, Greencastle, Ind. 
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Mildred S. Reyner, Newark, Del. 

E. H. Hastings, New York 

Marjorie Camp, Iowa City 

Margaret Phillips, Oxford, O. 

Betty MHanifen, Three Rivers, 
Mich. 

Luther F. Poling, Athens, W.Va. 

Ethel N. Douglass, Braintree, 
Mass. 

C. E. Turner, Cambridge, Mass. 

Rosalie M. Allen, Hartford. Conn. 

Alice S. Morgan, - Washington, 
Dec. 

Llewellyn Wilburn. Decatur, Ga. 

E. K. Manning, Hanceville, Ala. 

J. Louis Watkins, Houma, La. 

Natalie Bartlett, Denton, Texas 

Marvin Perlstein, Chicago 

Viola Bryson, Muncie, Ind. 

A. Marie Hooley, Larchmont, 
N.Y. 

Regina Kralik, Newark, N.J. 

Forest Kendall, Petersburg. W.Va. 

S.W. Coleman, Camden, Ark. 

C. J. Alderson, Austin, Tex. 

G. M. Gloss, University, La. 

D. A. Pierce, Kirksville. Mo. 

Elizabeth Cheney Hull, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

James G. Faustina, New Orleans 

Louis A. Erickson, Shorewood, 
Wis. 

Verna Brooks, Oberlin, O. 

Emily Ross, Poultney, Vt. 

Pearl Keiler, Devon, Pa. 

Elizabeth Buie, Lake City, Fla. 

W. R. Battle, Jr., Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Joe Mandel, New York City 

H. M. Evans, Hanover, N.H. 

Paul Norman, Newark, O. 

Ellen Harvey, Highland Pk., N.J. 


Norman E. Risser, Nutley, N.J. 
John Barnes Pratt, New York City 
Mary Agnes Murphy, Denton, 
Tex. 
Lucy Mell Platt and Margaret 
Maclin, Shreveport, La. 
Robert L. Erd, Waterloo, IIl. 
Catherine Barr, St. Louis, Mo. 
Flora May Ellis, Stillwater, Okla. 
Alma C. Kelly, Ithaca, N.Y. 
Dorothy Safford, Mayville, N.D. 
Lillian B. Davis, Baltimore 
Gene Boyce, Nashville 
Archie Dodds, Slippery Rock, Pa. 
Elizabeth Ludwig, Milwaukee 
Gerald Coyne, Scranton 
P. F. Bender, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
E. C. Davis, Pittsburgh 
Caro Lane, University, La. 
Mabel Foor Lutman, LaPorte, 
Ind. 
Dorothy Earley, Philadelphia 
Willard N. Greim, Denver 
Joe Hall, Tallahassee 
Lenore Suder, Chicago 
Lera B. Curtis, Oberlin, O. 
John Juravich, Chicago 
Selma Krumeich, St. Louis 
Gladys Leonard, Vermillion, S.D. 
W. G. Wittman, Pinckneyville, 
Ill. 
Louise Washburn, Hempstead, 
Ba. 
Mary P. O’Donnell, New York 
Irving Silver, Chicago 
C. B. Hollingsworth, Los Angeles 
Dorris Tefft, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 
Helena B. Case, Ogden, Utah 
Bernice Moss, Salt Lake City 
Charlotte Conley, Midland, Mich. 
Stanley Haremski, Jr., Saginaw, 
Mich. 
H. Thomas, Johnstown, Pa. 
Florence Owens, Duluth, Minn. 
Betty Clements, McCook, Neb. 
Margaretta Reagan, Long Beach 
Helen F. McLane, Carbondale, Ill. 
Carolyn Shaw, Bowling Green, O. 
Earle Johnson, Lincoln, Neb. 
Don C. Seaton, Springfield, Ill. 
T. E. McDonough, Richmond, Ky. 
Lillian Desmond, Concord, Calif. 
Walter J. Livingston, Granville, 
Ohio 
Cecilia Hansen, Madison, Wis. 
Irma Pelz, New Haven, Conn. 


Helen Fitzgerald, River Forest 
Ill. 
Margaret Bourne, Evanston, qj 
P. C. Bechtel, West Liberty, 0. 
Olive D. Brown, Raleigh, N.C. 
Carl L. Schrader, Ithaca, N.Y. 
Nancy Miner, Lincoln, Neb, 
Mabel Parker, Battle Creek, Mich, 
Allen Davis, Edinburg, Tex. 
Adelaide Miller, Chadron, Neb, 
Wesley P. Cushman, Mankato 
Minn. : 
Ina E. Gittings, Tucson, Ariz, 
Mary Jo Schroder, Cincinnati 
Caswell M. Miles, Albany, N.Y. 
Mary B. Barlow, Farmville, Va. 
Margaret M. Stookey, St. Charles, 


Mo. 

Robert S. Kendig, Highland Park, 
Ill. 

George B. Svitz, New Hyde Park, 
N.Y. 


Ruth Cross, Canyen, Texas 

Clyde Knapp, Madison, Wis. 

Bess Exton, Washington, D.C. 

Sara Thomas, Arkadelphia, Ark. 

Julie A. Menhardt, Beloit, Wis, 

M. Gladys Scott, Iowa City 

Esther French, Iowa City 

A. C. Pelton, Seattle 

Edlo Caldwell, Mountain View, 
Calif. 

C. W. Davis, Berkeley, Calif. 

W. R. LaPorte, Los Angeles 

Vivian Himan, Grundy Center, Ia. 

Margaret Duncan, Los Angeles 

Virginia M. Covey, Pomona, Cal. 

Laura C. McdAllester, Corvallis, 
Ore. 

Harriet B. Rodgers, Cortland, 
ie 

Grace Newton, Paterson, N.J. 

Elizabeth Beall, Wellesley, Mass. 

G. W. Ayars, Dover, Del. 

Grace O. Hunter, Jenkintown, Pa. 

L. T. Ludwig, Charlottesville, Va. 

Ruth Hill Wood, New London, 
Conn. 

Mary Jane Robb, Delaware, 0. 

Winifred Shea, New Britain, 
Conn. 

Raymond Sparks, Kingston, Pa. 

Ruth Lawrence, Minersville, Pa. 

Margaret Brown, East Orange, 
jl 

Mildred Denniston, Berea, O. 





Jenkintown, Pa. 





Announcement is made of the first Research Fellowship 
award for women graduate students. This Fellowship 
amounts to $250 and is being granted by Delta Psi Kappa, 
Women’s Professional Physical Education Fraternity. A 
special joint committee of the A.A.H.P.E.R. and Delta Psi 
Kappa will select the nominee for the award. The com- 
mittee, which will have this matter in charge, will be 
appointed soon by President Jones. 
applicants should write to Grace O. Hunter, Jericho Manor, 
Letters of application should contain: 
(1) name of applicant; (2) university in which research 
is being supervised; (3) degree (if any) for which the 
work is being completed; and (4) title and general out- 
line of the procedure being followed. 


In the meantime 
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1 J. Voit Rubber Company, Dorothy Wells and Ruth Stwalley 
™ Chicago of Pasadena, Calif. 
w. Fredericks, Harrisburg, Pa. Helen Hazelton, Lafayette, Ind. 
e Kellerman, Columbus, Dr. W. G. Anderson, New Haven, 
Conn. 
* * * 


shah 

Ohio 
Pauline Chellis, Boston 

Several of the state associations are also raising funds for the 
same purpose as the national fund. We are especially grateful to 
those members who have been willing—and able—to make con- 
tributions to the national program through both state and na- 


tional funds. 


Nominations of Honor Award Fellows Requested 


The Honor Awards Committee for 1940-41 as announced by 
President Hiram Jones consists of the following members: 

Dr. Edna Bailey, University of California, Berkeley. 

Miss Mary C. Coleman, Woman’s College, University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro. 

Mr. Strong Hinman, Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 

Dr. Frederick Luehring, University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 

hia. 
: Mr. A. C. Pelton, Public Schools, Seattle, Wash. 

Mr. Emil Rath, Indianapolis Public Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mr. James E. Rogers, 315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

Miss Helen W. Hazelton, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., 
Chairman. 

The members of the Committee would like nominations for 
the Fellowship Award from the members of the Association. In 
making a nomination, the following facts should be kept in mind: 

The candidate must be at least forty years of age; hold the 
master’s degree or its equivalent in study; have at least ten years 
experience as teacher, supervisor, director, or a combination of 
same in the field of physical education, health education, or recre- 
ation; have contributed service through the Association and be 
of good character. The candidate must be a member of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation. The candidate must also meet at least five of the conditions 
listed below: 

A. Office holder in A.A.H.P.E.R. 

B. President of a Section in Association. 

C. President of Department of School Health and Physical 
Education in the National Education Association. 

D. Chairman of Committee of A.A.H.P.E.R. (not Booklet 
Committee). 

E. President or Chairman of Executive Committee of Wom- 
en’s Division of N.A.A.F. 

F. President of College Physical Education Association. 

G. President of National Association of the Directors of Physi- 
cal Education for College Women. 

H. Outstanding leadership in some special field connected with 
physical education, health education, or recreation, not included 
in the above. 

I. Committee work over a period of three or more years with 
local, district, or national organizations. 

J. Twenty or more addresses before educational groups, con- 
ventions, assemblies, luncheon meetings, radio presentations and 
such other meetings held in interest and promotion of physical 
education, health education, or recreation. 

K. Contributing articles for handbooks, newspapers, maga- 
zines not covered in N. (see below). 

L. Carrying on research problems which help to promote the 
profession. 

M. Author or co-author of one or more books on physical 
education, health education, or recreation. 

N. Author of five or more articles accepted and published by 
magazines .of national scope or brought out in monograph form. 

O. President of a State Physical Education Society. 

All nominations should be accompanied by a supporting letter 
which outlines in detail the basis for the recommendation. Nomi- 
nations should be sent to the member of the Committee from 
your district, and all nominations must be in their hands by 
January 20th. 

Heten W. HAZELTON 
Chairman, Honor Awards Committee 
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In Memoriam 
Allen G. Ireland 


The many friends of Allen Gilbert Ireland, Director 
of Health, Safety, and Physical Education in the De- 
partment of Public Instruction of New Jersey were 
shocked to learn of his sudden death on October 24, 1940. 

Dr. Ireland had been a sincere friend and a never fail- 
ing adviser to thousands of school people in this state. 
He was born in Cambridge, Mass., August 20, 1890, the 
son of Herbert and Bertha (Holder) Ireland. In 1918, 
he married Hazel M. Walker of East Brownfield, Maine, 
and to that union one son, Herbert Allen, and a daughter, 
Mary Virginia, were born. 

Dr. Ireland was educated at Springfield College and 
graduated in 1912. He continued his education at Bates 
College and in 1918 graduated from Bowdoin Medical 
School. For two years he was medical director of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, but previous to this he 
had wide experience teaching physical education and 
hygiene. From 1914 to 1916 he taught physical education 
at Bowdoin College. 

He was Associate Professor of Hygiene and Univer- 
sity Physician at the University of Kentucky from 1918 
to 1922. He was the Director of Physical Education and 
Health, Connecticut State Board of Education, from 
1922-1928, when he took the position in New Jersey. 

Dr. Ireland was a member of many commissions, asso- 
ciations, and committees. He was a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa (Alpha Pi); Phi Chi (Med.); American Legion; 
American Medical Association; American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation; Na- 
tional Education Association; American Association for 
School Physicians; American School Health Association ; 
New Jersey Medical Society; New Jersey Education As- 
sociation; New Jersey Parks and Recreation Association; 
New Jersey Health and Sanitary Association; New Jer- 
sey Congress of Parents and Teachers; New Jersey Phys- 
ical Education Association; New Jersey Interscholastic 
Athletic Association; New Jersey Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation; New Jersey Tuberculosis League; New Jersey 
Council of Education; New Jersey Schoolmaster’s Club, 
and the Newark Physical Education Association. 

He was a contributor to many journals and magazines, 
notably the JouRNAL OF HEALTH AND Puysicat Epuca- 
TION, Safety Education, School Health Education, Health 
Progress, Newsletters of N. J. Physical Education Asso- 
ciation, Health News Service, etc. 

During the first World War, Dr. Ireland served as a 
lieutenant in the medical corps of the U. S. Navy. 

He was author of “Your Child and the School,” weekly 
syndicated article for the public press, and co-author of 
the “Health and Safety” textbook series. 

Dr. Ireland was a kindly considerate executive. He 
had the power of intellect and the magnanimity of spirit 
that go to make a great man. He was a man of broad 
reading and of deep and charming culture, mentally 
alert and instinctively conscientious. He was unswerv- 
ing in his service. New Jersey has lost an inestimable 
friend, a just leader, and a progressive educator.—Pre- 
pared for the Necrology Committee by Randall D. 
Warden. 


















































































The Normal College of the American Gymnastic Union, 
Indianapolis, oldest and one of the most famous gymnastic 
colleges in the country, will merge with Indiana University. 
The consolidation plans were announced by Dr. Carl B. 
Sputh, N.C.A.G.U. president, and Herman B. Wells, I.U. 
president, as 200 alumni of the Indianapolis school returned 
here for the 20th annual homecoming. It will become effec- 
tive with the beginning of the 1941-42 school year. Under 
terms of the merger, the students will spend two years in the 
Indianapolis school and two years at the Bloomington cam- 
pus, receiving a B.S. degree in physical education from I.U. 
Honorable mention should go to Dr. Carl B. Sputh, president 
of the Normal College, and to Mr. Schreiber and Miss Hester 
and others of the faculty who have been carrying on success- 
fully during the past trying years. 

. @ * 


December 26-28, in connection with the annual health and 
physical education meeting held regularly at Syracuse, New York, 
under the auspices of the State Education Department, Dr. Hiram 
A. Jones, Director of Division of Health and Physical Education, 
had a series of very fine meetings on the topic “Preparedness for 
National Defense’—(a program for fitness, physical and social— 
what the schools should do). These annual meetings have been 
very well attended and most successful. The one this year was 
especially so because of the national emergency. 

:* & 


Here is interesting and valuable news. Oliver Cornwell 
reports that at the University of North Carolina all students 
will be required to take physical education for four years four 
times a week. This is a very high standard and will necessi- 
tate increase of faculty to carry on such an extensive ideal 
university physical education service program. This require- 
ment was in place of a proposed program for military training. 

* 2 * 


Our profession has suffered a great loss in the recent death 
of Henry J. Schnelle, Director of Health and Physical Education, 
New Haven, Connecticut. His funeral was held December 10. 
For a quarter of a century Henry Schnelle was a city director— 
one of the longest in service—and he was a pioneer in the 
development of a strong, well-balanced city program. He was 
closely identified with Arnold College both as a friend, leader, 
and a member of the faculty. Henry Schnelle was a great force 
in Connecticut’s program and the State Association. He was active 
in our National Association and served on many committees. 
We have suffered a great loss. 

: £ & 


The athletic manual of the Cincinnati Public Schools for 
the coming year is a very helpful publication. Streit and his 
staff are to be congratulated. 

* a * 


Pete Butler is now located at Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation, Greeley, acting as varsity backfield coach in football, 
head basketball coach, head baseball coach, and assistant profes- 
sor of physical education. 

* * * 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company announces that 
a bound set of the 10 numbers of the “Health Bulletin for 
Teachers” issued during 1939-1940 is now available for dis- 
tribution without charge. 
* * * 


Ben Miller, University of Indiana, the efficient Secretary of 
the Midwest District, reports splendid progress for the Midwest, 
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especially as regards finances. It is splendid to see this District 
in such good financial shape. 
:  & 

The Atlantic City Public Schools have published a ney 
handbook on health and safety. It is a working guide for all 
members of the school system in their daily efforts to jm. 
prove, protect, and promote the health of school children, 

* * x 

Dr. Randolph W. Webster is now on the staff of the School 
of Physical Education and Athletics of West Virginia University, 
He succeeds Dr. Lloyd Jones, who resigned to accept the position 
at Penn State College. Webster received his doctor’s degree from 
the University of Michigan. He will be in charge of the Men's 
Service Program and serve as Counselor for graduate students as 
well as teach in the major curriculum. 

* * » 

Dr. Wynn Fredericks has received appointment as new 

State Director of Pennsylvania. 
x: & 

Illinois is to be congratulated on its series of three physical 
education state manuals or syllabi. This is a result of several 
years’ efforts on behalf of committees under the directorship of 
the State Director, Don Cash Seaton. The courses of study are 
entitled “Physical Education for the Elementary Schools,” “Phys- 
ical Education for the Junior High,’ and “Health and Physical 
Education Syllabus.” This last-named book covers the organiza- 
tion and administration material. Books 1 and 2 give the con- 
tent of program material. 

* * x 

The enclosure for the October “Newsletter of the National 
Physical Education Service”’—No. 133—was the very inter- 
esting article by Dr. James F. Rogers on “100 years of 
Physical Education—1839-1939.” 

_ & & 

President Margaret C. Brown, Panzer College, reports 95 per 
cent placement of her graduates. Her doctor's thesis is in the 
field of teachers college administration and is on the subject “The 
Organization of the Teachers College Alumni Association.” 

* * * 

I want to congratulate the Public Schools of Kansas 
City, Missouri, for their excellent manual for school nurses, 
This manual contains some very fine material. 

x. * * 

Professor F. H. Frost has been named head of the University 
of Georgia Department of Physical Education, to succeed the 
late H. J. Stegeman. Frost, director of intramural athletics, was 
a member of the varsity football, baseball, and basketball teams 
during his student days at the University. He was made director 
of intramural athletics in 1933. 

: 2, 2 

One of the finest services rendered by William Streit, 
Director, Cincinnati Schools, has been the promotion of 
recreational programs and activities for all teachers, The 
School Masters Bowling League has grown from ten teams in 
1930 to over twenty teams in 1940. This league received a 
great deal of newspaper publicity on its tenth bowling season. 

_ es 

Received from Richard F. Hayes, Director of Physical Edu- 
cation, Yonkers, N. Y., a copy of the health education curriculum 
for secondary schools grades 7 to 12 inclusive. This is a result 
of a cooperative faculty project. The committee was made up of 
representatives of general science, social science, home economics, 
physical education, and the English departments, the Director of 
Health Service, and Dr. Hayes. They spent approximately one 
full day a week from October through May during the last three 
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Announcing 


GREAT NEWS! 








MOORE REDUCES PRICES on Girls’ Gym Suits 
and ENTERS LOWEST PRICE FIELD 


MOORE QUALITY and STYLING now offered at PRICES LITTLE IF ANY 
HIGHER THAN FOR THE MOST ORDINARY KIND OF GYM SUITS 


Sensational increase in sales makes possible volume We challenge any manufacturer to produce such 
buying, volume production, reduced overhead—and quality and styling at prices to match ours. 
TREMENDOUS SAVINGS to YOU, THE CUSTOMER. 

Years of value giving, prompt delivery from world's WRITE — or ask your bookstore or other dealer to 


largest stock, standardized dependable quality, and write—for 1941 Style Book No. G-7 and New, LOW 
attractive styling—are the causes of these sensational PRICES. Compare MOORE Prices and Styles before 


sales increases. deciding on Gym Suits for your next year's classes. 


E-R: MOORE aus 


Girls’ Gym Suit Manufacturers since 1912 
932 Dakin Street, Chicago, Illinois 425 A lt Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

















GYMNASIUM 


EQUIPMENT 








Physical education calls for BALANCED de- 
velopment. BALANCED development means 
development of the upper body as well as of 
the legs. Only gymnasium exercises provide 
adequate development of the upper body. 
You can’t have gymnasium exercises without 
gymnasium equipment. 


It’s as simple as that! 


Is your gymnasium equipped for a real 
physical education program, or is it exclu- 
sively a basketball arena? Schools and clubs 
everywhere recognize the superiority of 
Porter-made gymnasium apparatus. When 
you are ready for Horses, PARALLEL Bars, 
Mats, SPRINGBOARDS, CLIMBING Ropes, AN- 
THROPOMETRIC APPARATUS, CORRECTIVE AND 
PuysicaL THERAPY EQUIPMENT — anything 
for the general or special gym — consult 


with PORTER! 


ALSO--Manufacturers of the Official New All-Steel 
FAN-SHAPED BASKETBALL BANKS .. . the Sen- 
sational Improved FIGUREGRAM Basketball Score 
Board. . . . Write for Folders describing these items. 


SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG OF 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT! 








[72 Yeon Ow Lg 
THE J. | a PORTER CORPORATION 


ILLINOIS 


OTTAWA * 





Manufacturers of the famous ‘‘Louden,”’ ‘‘Chicago” and 
“‘Spalding”’ lines of Gymnasium, Playground and Swimming 
Pool Equipment; and of “Junglegym’”’ Climbing Structures 









years. First they made a study of what health instruction Was 
being given in the secondary schools as of 1937 and followed this 
up by administering the Gates-Strang Health Knowledge Test 
to some 3,000 pupils in an effort to find out where the instruction 
had been good and where it was weak. 

* ok x 


Reports show that progress and improvement are being 
made in the conduct of the famous New York State Regula. 
tions designed to improve the general administration 9 
school athletic activities as a part of education. Commissione; 
Frank Graves is actively supporting the program and in the 
recent letter to superintendents and principals reporteg, 
“Many seemingly unsurmountable problems have already 
disappeared.” 
* * * 

Hartley D. Price, Director of Gymkhana, University of Illinois, 
taught at Washington State this summer and then at the Proy. 
incial Recreation Department in Vancouver, British Columbia, for 
four weeks. He plans to make an eastern trip with his famoys 
Gymkhana troop. 

* * * 

Dr. Germaine G. Guiot is Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women at Iowa State College, Ames, where there 
is a new physical education plant for women. Dr. Guiot 
writes: “The general administration and plans for equipment 
for the building falls to my lot, which really makes life very 
interesting. We anticipate having the physical education 
activity unit finished by January, 1941, and the swimming poo] 
will be completed by spring.” 

* * * 


The Ohio Physical Education Association is to be compli- 
mented on its splendid State News Bulletin which contains many 
items of real interest and information. 

* * x 


Received from city director Harold W. Herkimer, of 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., his annual report on physical and health 
education which he submits to the Board of Education. It is 
a pleasure to get these annual reports because they show 
progress. 

- ££ » 

Charles E. Spencer, State Director of Health and Physical 
Education, North Carolina, writes: 

“You might be interested in knowing that the General Edu- 
cation Board is providing for sixty scholarships for summer 
school students in health education; thirty at the University of 
North Carolina and thirty at the North Carolina College for 
Negroes. This is a project of the School Health Coordinating 
Service, which is, as you know, sponsored by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and the State Board of Health. We 
are selecting people to give these scholarships to from the six 
counties in which the Coordinating Service has been working 
during the last nine months.” 

< ££ * 


Herman J. Norton, director, Rochester, N.Y., has sent an 
interesting bulletin outlining in detail the Sportsmen’s Bike 
Club which has to do with bicycle safety. The Citizens’ 
Traffic Safety Committee has requested that public and 
parochial schools enlist the cooperation of parents of bicycle 
riders in the promotion of a Sportsmen’s Bike Club which 
shall promote a safe-bicycle-riding program. 

.. ae oe 

The first annual tarpon rodeo of the Baton Rouge Yacht Club 
has been a brilliant success. There were more than forty-five 
entries that trolled from skiffs, dingys, luggers, and yachts. Dr. 
George M. Gloss, University of Louisiana, took the second prize 
tarpon class with a catch of 59'%4 pounds. 

x. e Se 

The University of Wyoming is putting in a major and 

minor in the field of physical education this fall. 
* * * 

Received from Harry Samuel, University of West Virginia, 
the University’s Handbook of Intramural Sports for Men for the 
coming year. 
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“Llow We Do It” 








New Electric Eye for High Jump and Pole Vault 


PATENT has recently been filed by the writers for a photo- 
A electric measuring device for use in the pole vault and high 
jump. eke coo : ‘ 
The purpose of this invention is to give credit to an athlete 
for the height he has actually jumped. Under the present system, 
for example, if the height of the high jump is set at 6’ and the 
jumper clears the bar by 2”, he receives credit for only 6’. Under 
the new setup he would receive credit for his actual jump of 
‘ The invention consists of three photo-electric rays, one above 
the other, reaching from one upright to the other. These rays are 
adjustable to any height. It is suggested that when used with the 
high jump, the rays be set 1” apart, and when used with the pole 
vault, 2” apart. Each of these rays is connected with a separate 
signal lamp which lights when its ray is broken. Thus, if 6’ 2” 
were cleared in the high jump, the lamp corresponding with the 
top ray would light. 

This device is small and will not interfere in any way with 
the jumper. On one upright are located the three light sources, 
each consisting of a 6-volt, 32 or 50 candle power automobile 
headlight bulb, mounted in a metal box of about 3” x 2” x2”. The 
light passes through a lens of a certain strength and focus in the 
side of the box. The power for the lights may be furnished by 
an automobile battery or a 110-volt current through a 6-volt 
transformer. 

On the other upright is located the relay box of 3” x 3” x 6”, 
in which are located the photo-electric cell, an amplifying tube, 
and a delicately set relay. The light from the light sources enters 
the relay box through an opening 1%4” x1”, thus limiting the size 
of the active ray, furnishing an ideal crossbar. It hits the photo- 
electric cell and generates a minute amount of electricity, which 
then passes through the amplifying tubes where it is built up. It 
is then strong enough to excite the relay which closes a circuit 
(1/5 volts with most relay boxes furnished by a dry cell), which 
passes outside of the box through another relay lighting a 110- 
volt signal lamp. With some relay boxes a 110-volt circuit can 
be attached directly to the relay located in the relay box. Thus 
on one upright is located the light sources, and on the other, the 
relay boxes. All other parts may be located nearby but not nec- 
essarily on the upright. 
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With the aid of this invention it is hoped a new record, both 
in the pole vault and in the high jump will be established. Given 
below are the advantages of this new method of jumping: 

1. Measurement will be more accurate, even if first beam 
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PUT THIS THOUGHT 
ACROSS TO YOUR 
STUDENTS — 
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6 ; . 
POSTURE OUNDATION’ cas sow 
SAFEGUARD FEET IN ACTION 










_ will be grateful for 
this sound advice: canvas shoes 
with “Posture Foundation” 
actually safeguard against 
flat feet. This patented built- 
in feature gives proper support 
to the bones of the foot . . . im- 
proves body posture. . . and 
lessens leg fatigue, too! 


= 1. Hard wedge piece prevents 


=” eollapse of bone structure. 


= 2. Sponge rubber—no prener>: E 


= aMNQUUUUunanttd 





“Posture Foundation” is a patented device, found in canvas 
shoes made only under these 2 nationally known brands 
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1941 Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY 
of MICHIGAN 


Six- and eight-week courses starting June 30 








Graduate sequences in health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation leading to degrees of Master 
of Arts, Master of Science, Doctor of Education, 
and Doctor of Philosophy. 





Cognate courses are available in the Depart- 
ment of Hygiene and Public Health. The De- 
partment of Physiology will offer courses in 
the Physiology of Exercise designed for phys- 
ical education graduate students. 





Also undergraduate activity courses for 
men and women students. Descriptive 
folder sent on request. 


J. B. EDMONSON, Dean 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
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should be in line with cross-bar, because all wood bars sag from 
ye” to 54”. 

2. If necessary, the bar could be done away with, thereby 
preventing injury to small boys and girls. 

3. The high jump and pole vaults are the last events finished. 
This invention will shorten the period for running off these 
events, and the spectators will not lose interest. 

Many favorable comments on the ingenuity and practicability 
of this device, from many outstanding coaches throughout the 
country who are eagerly awaiting production, have been made. 


R. H. Cortson 
Assistant Supervisor of Physical Education 
Massachusetts Department of Education 


and EuGENE SULLIVAN 
Director of Science Department 
State Teachers College, Fitchburg, Mass. 


A Health and Physical Education Report Card 


ASICALLY, a report card is intended to evaluate the achieve- 

ment record of any student for any particular week, month, 
semester, and annual period. Institutions vary in their selection 
of what constitutes such a period, or periods, and this likewise 
applies to both the items reported and methods of designating the 
student’s record. 

Experience seems to indicate the following methods either 
have or are being utilized in recording an achievement record in 
health and physical education activities: 

1. The report card does not indicate such a record, i.e., some 
systems still fail to realize that we are a part of the general edu- 
cation field. 

2. Some report cards indicate a single general grade, such as 
either “A,” “B,” etc., or “excellent,” “good,” “fair,” etc., or 
“passing,” or “failure.” 

3. Some cards specify a single grade for such items as Phys- 
ical Education, Health Education or Hygiene, Swimming, Ath- 
letics, Health Inspection, Posture, and the actual weight of the 
student together with his weight classification. 

4. Associated with the above systems is the customary listing 
of character traits. 

Conversation with parents discloses the following rather gen- 
eral reaction to the report card system. If Mary comes home 
and has an “A,” “B,” or “excellent,” “good,” or other better than 
average mark for any particular item, the parents usually say, 
“Well, that’s fine” and let it go at that. On the other hand, if a 
“C” or “fair” grade is listed, the parents begin to think. If a 
“D,” “E,” or “condition,” or “failure” is reported, then the situ- 
ation begins to be serious in many cases. The “why” of below 
average work is the question that Dad or Mother are now inter- 
ested in. Mary may or may not give an intelligent reason. Not 
satisfied with the answer, and possibly as a further check, a few 
parents may take the trouble either to write or call up the 
teacher involved. In short, the average parent becomes inter- 
ested in knowing the facts only when below average work is in- 
dicated. 

To save energy on the part of the instructor and to give both 
the parent and pupil a better understanding of what is involved in 
a health and physical education report card record, a new type 
of report card has been used in my boys physical education 
classes. Mimeographed on letter-size paper, this report has room 
for individual grades in Health or Hygiene Education, Posture, 
Gymnasium, Weight, Playground, and Swimming. Squares are 
provided for grades covering each six-week period, each of the 
two semesters, and a final. Perhaps of most significance is a pro- 
vision for the checking of the possible reason for any grade under 
“C’ in the proper six-week column. For instance, under Gymna- 
sium the reason checked might be “Is absent from classwork or 
is not ready to participate ;” or, “Low physical status as indicated 
by achievement tests.” 

The grading scale and a key giving the explanation of the 
marking system aré printed below the space for marks. Finally, 
six lines are provided for the signature of the parent each time 
the report is taken home. 

An added recommendation is to send home, either with the 
student or by mail, a supplementary statement listing and ex- 
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plaining the reasons for the deficient work in language that cal 
be understood by the parent. Frequently this will lead to a per- 
sonal conference between the parent and teacher, and, of Course 
the more such conferences the better. ’ 
FERD JOHN Livoverz 
State Teachers College, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 


Cooperation with Bowling Alleys 


= following report was submitted to schoolmen in Cincinnati, 

Ohio, as a plan whereby high school students would be able to 
use the facilities of bowling establishments at preferential rates 
under certain conditions: 


High School Principals 

Academic and Vocational Schools 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Greetings: 

Your committee appeared before the Cincinnati Bowling Pro. 
prietors’ Association and later met with a committee representing 
this association to discuss student bowling. Following are the 
outcomes of the meetings: 

1, The Cincinnati Bowling Proprietors’ Association will print 
cards entitling high school boys and girls to a reduced rate of 
15 cents per game on afternoons until 5:00 o’clock and on Satur- 
day mornings until 12:00 noon. These cards will be delivered 
to the school principals who are requested to make a general an- 
nouncement regarding them and interested pupils may then call 
for cards at the principal’s office. 

2. Bowling advisors, one for the boys and one for the girls, 
may be appointed by the principal. Interested pupils may form 
intramural leagues having any number of teams, membership on 
the teams ranging from three to six individuals. A bowling es- 
tablishment near the school should then be chosen from the list 
of selected establishments and arrangements made for a definite 
bowling time, after school or on Saturday morning. These ar- 
rangements should be reported to the Director of Physical Edu- 
cation, Board of Education Building, who will give any assistance 
needed in organization and who will keep a record of develop- 
ments in the city. 

3. The cost of intramural bowling referred to in item 2 shall 
be 10 cents per line. Two lines or games shall be rolled at each 
session of the league. Two or three round-robins may be rolled 
during the season depending upon the size of the league. 

4. Proprietors shall display signs stating that no intoxicating 
liquors shall be sold while high school pupils are bowling in league 
competition. 

5. It is desirable to have a faculty member (bowling advisor) 
accompany pupils to the bowling establishment and to supervise 
their activities while there. Either the advisor or one of the 
students may act as manager to keep records, including individual 
averages and standing of teams, to prepare and post schedules, 
and to report results to the school papers. In this way interest 
will be maintained. 

6. Pupils in leagues shall be registered in the American Bowl- 
ing Congress without any additional charge to the pupils. 

7. Proprietors shall furnish a foul judge for league bowling 
without cost to the leagues. 

Following is a list of the members of the Greater Cincinnati 
Bowling Proprietors’ Association who will participate in the high 
school bowling plan [here are listed eighteen bowling establish- 
ments located in various parts of the city]. 

The representatives of these eighteen establishments are ready 
to cooperate with us to the fullest extent in making bowling 
available to high school pupils, in guiding and controlling the 
conduct of pupils who come to their establishments, and in 
making the bowling alley environment wholesome and inviting 
to adolescents. We believe that these men are sincere and anxious 
to work with us in this endeavor and, therefore, recommend that 
the foregoing plan be put into effect immediately. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WALTER PEOPLES 
ELMER KiIZER 
W. K. STREIT 
Cincinnati Public Schools. 
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HE WRIES SO HARD! 


ARE COLDS 
HIS TROUBLE? 


Attendance records show that colds 
usually cause more school absences 
than any other ailment — sometimes 
more than all others combined. And 
frequent absences alone can produce a 
backward pupil. 

What’s more—you know how colds 
“get you down”—physically and men- 
tally. The effect may be even worse on 
a child. For the sake of the child, the 
teacher and the school, everything 
practical should be done to try to re- 
duce the hazard of colds . . . Every 
mother should be glad to co-operate. 
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School Absences Due to Colds Reduced Three-Fourths! 
In Tests of Vicks Plan, Using 2,650 Subjects 


HE tests among these 2,650 school-age 

children extended over five winter 
months. Those taking part in the tests were 
divided into two groups, as equal as possible 
as to number, age, sex, and living condi- 
tions. One group followed Vicks Plan, while 
the other simply continued their usual prac- 
tices regarding colds. 

Results Must Be Significant—These tests 
were supervised by practicing physicians. 
The records, kept under their direction by 
teachers, were sent by the physicians direct 
to nationally known public accountants, 
who tabulated and certified the results: 


20.64% Fewer Colds (one-fifth fewer!) 
36.39% Shorter Colds (over one-third shorter!) 


Specialized Medic 


VICKS 
Va-TRO-NOL 


The Two 


Toheip prevent development ofmany ols 


ations Used in The 


This meant an actual reduction of 54.95% 
(more than one-half!) in days of sickness 
due to colds—a reduction of 77.99% (more 
than three-fourths!) in school absences due 
to colds. 

Records show that, throughout these tests, 
results varied in different groups, Some were 
almost unbelievably good; a few were ac- 
tually unfavorable. 

In your group, too, individual results from 
following Vicks Plan may vary. But—doesn’t 
the high average of its success, as indicated 
by these results, suggest to you the desir- 
ability of arranging to give it a trial among 
your pupils or classes? 

Vicks Plan is simple and easy to follow. 
Why not arrange to have your group follow 


se Tests Were: 


it this winter? To help you in this, Vicks 
Technical Staff have prepared a booklet— 
“The Common Cold”—which carries a com- 
plete story of the School Tests and detailed 
directions for following Vicks Plan. 

Carrying other important and interesting 
information about Colds, this booklet serves 
as a Teachers’ Manual on this important 
health subject. It is also a practical guide 
for mothers in dealing with the problem of 
colds in the home. 


This booklet should be of real help to 
you in the classroom. As long as the supply 
lasts additional copies will be given you on 
request for distribution to the mothers of 
your group. Use the coupon below to get 
your copy immediately! 


MAIL IT TODAY! 


Vick Chemical Co., Dept. 1824 
122 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I want a copy of your booklet of information 


on The Common Cold, including the story of the School 
Clinical Tests and directions for following Vicks Plan. I 
understand that, as long as the supply lasts, I may have 
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President—A. C. Pelton, Public Schools, Seattle. 
Vice-Pres. (Health)—Greba Logan, Portland, Oregon. 
Vice-Pres. (P.E.)—Eva Seen, Oregon State College. 


Vice-Pres. (Recreation)—Norman Kunde, Univ. of Washington. 


Sec.-Treas—Ruth Wilson, University of Washington. 


OREGON . By Ruth F. Hurd 


Portland, Oregon, will be host to the 1941 convention of the 
Northwest District on March 27, 28, and 29. The general theme 
of the convention will be “Education for Physical Fitness and 
National Stability.” Dr. N. P. Neilson, Executive Secretary of 
the National Association has been chosen as the keynote speaker. 

Section chairmen and members of the program committee are: 
Dean P. W. Leighton of the University of Oregon, Program 
Committee Chairman; Vernon Sprague of The Dalles, Boy’s High 
School Section; L. J. Sparks of Williamette University, College 
Section; Rosamond Wentworth, Central Washington College of 
Education, Dance Section; Mary Stevenson, Salem Senior High 
School, Girls’ Physical Education; Greba T. Logan, Portland 
Public Schools, Health Section; Leslie Chase, Portland, Junior 
High and Elementary School Section; Jeanette Brauns, Oregon 
State College, Women’s Athletics; Robert Hager, Tacoma, Recrea- 
tion; and Evelyn Hasenmeyer, Reed College, Swimming. 

Arrangements for the convention are being made by Dorothea 
Lensch, Portland Bureau of Parks, assisted by Leonard Gehrke, 
Housing; C. B. Tator, Exhibits; Don Faber, Transportation; 
Clara Burke, Social; Mabel Condit, Registration; and Ruth F. 
Hurd, Publicity. 
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President—W. L. Hughes, Columbia University, New York City. 

Pres.-Elect—W. F. Meredith, University of Pennsylvania. 

Vice-Pres. (Health)—Ruth Evans, Springfield, Mass. 

Vice-Pres. (Physical Education)—E. C. Davis, Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Vice-Pres. (Recreation)—Mazie V. Scanlan, Atlantic City, N.J. 

Sec.-Treas. and News Editor—Grace E. Jones, Summit, N.J. 


Correction 


In the November issue of the Journat, the officers of the 
Sections in the Eastern District were listed and one error was 
made. The correction is as follows: 

Camping Section—Chairman, Hilda Johnson, Wellesley Col- 
lege, Wellesley, Mass.; Chairman-Elect, Mildred Bruckheimer, 
previously listed as Chairman. 


MASSACHUSETTS . Siege re By Margaret Rowe 

Since December, 1939, three positions in health and physical 
education in the State Teachers Colleges have been filled by the 
following: J. Edgar Caswell, Director of Physical Education, 
State Teachers College at Hyannis; Sally Biggane, Instructor of 
Physical Education, State Teachers College at Hyannis; Margaret 
Clark, Director of Physical Education, State Teachers College at 
Worcester. . 

These appointments were made under the recently adopted 
system of filling positions in the state teachers colleges by means 
of competitive examinations under the direction of the state de- 
partment of education. Candidates are rated on a basis of aca- 
demic and professional preparation and teaching experience, and 
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upon written and oral examinations in their field. Exam 
committees consist of members of the state department of educa. 
tion and members of the faculties of the teachers colleges, 

Committees are at work on a revision of the elementary school 
curriculum under the direction of the state department of educa. 
tion. The general committee is headed by Alice Beal, State Su. 
pervisor of Elementary Education. The committee working jp 
the field of health and physical education consists of: Lois Decker 
Director of Physical Education for Women at Bridgewater 
Teachers College; James Carter, Director of Health and Physi. 
cal Education, Quincy Public Schools; J. Edgar Caswell, Director 
of Physical Education, Hyannis Teachers College; Donald Dunp 
Director of Physical Education, Andover Public Schools; Mar. 
querite Gourville, Director of Physical Education, Lowell Teach. 
ers College; Daniel Kelly, State Supervisor of Physical Education: 
Theresa Lammers, Diréctor of Physical Education, Westfield 
Teachers College; Fredericka Moore, M.D., State Department of 
Public Health; Richard Schmoyer, Director of Physical Educ. 
tion, Lynn Public Schools. 

Plans are under way for a State Physical Education Confer. 
ence to be held in Medford on March 28 under the genera] 
supervision of Daniel Kelly, State Supervisor of Physical Edy. 
cation. 

Dr. Nelson Walke is the new director of Physical Education 
for men at Boston University and Director of Sargent College, 

Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams is serving as advisor in the reor- 
ganization of the curriculum at Sargent College. Dr. Williams 
addressed the staff and professional students at Wellesley College 
on November 13 on “Fairy Tales and Reality.” 

A Sports Day is being planned by the professional students 
of Bouvé-Boston: School of Physical Education, Sargent College, 
and Wellesley for April 26 at Wellesley College. 

Dr. Eleanor Metheny has been appointed as Director of Re- 
search in the Graduate Department of Hygiene and Physical 
Education at Wellesley College. Miss Metheny received her PhD, 
in Child Development from the State University of Iowa. In 
addition to her experience in teaching physical education in the 
public schools of Illinois, Dr. Metheny assisted Dr. C. H. McCloy 
in his program of research at the State University of Iowa. 

The Boston Y.M.C.A. is remodeling its building to meet the 
requirements of a modern program of recreation and _ health 
education. When the project is completed, the following features 
will be inciuded: a physiotherapy department, examination and 
testing suite; enlarged gymnasium spaces; additional club rooms 
for group work and opportunity for participation in the creative 
arts program; women’s dressing room to care for girls and women 
in’ the corecreation programs; new chlorination system for the 
swimming pool; an additional handball court; and features to 
take care of the Northeastern University Freshmen Physical 
Education Program which is conducted by the Y.M.C.A. 

The Boston “Y” was the first Association to be organized 
in the United States (December, 1851), and it was in this “Y” 
that Robert J. Roberts was employed as the first “Y” Physical 
Director. 

Dr. Thomas Cureton, chairman of the National Aquatic 
Leadership Committee, conducted a Swimming Symposium at 
Wellesley College, November 9. 

A Swimming Clinic was held at the Wellesley College swim- 
ming pool on December 7 under the direction of Ann Avery 
Smith. 


PENNSYLVANIA By Elizabeth McHose 


The new officers of the Pennsylvania Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, elected at the business meet- 
ing December 14, are: President-Elect, Grover W. Mueller, Di- 
rector of Physical Education, Philadelphia; Vice-President, Grace 
Hunter, Cheltenham High School, Elkins Park; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Esther Henderson, Lebanon Valley College, Annville. 

At a recent meeting of the Philadelphia Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, the following officers were 
elected for the year 1940-41: President, Harold Schuler; Vice- 
President, William Crozier; Secretary, Dorothy McQueen; Treas- 
urer, Alfred Webb. 

Encouraging reports continue to arrive telling of district 
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gs and activities concerning the promotion of 
Particularly active are the staffs and students 
j rtments in the various colleges.. 
* eke, Director of Physical and Health Educa- 
: "Public Schools, Philadelphia, states that Philadelphia has 
eect the policy that many activities which heretofore were 
iets extracurricular activities are really important curricular 
tivities and should be recognized as such. As a first step in 
yea this policy into effect, nine additional male teachers have 
ete sppointed to the Department of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation in the senior high schools. 


association meetin 
the Schwert Bill. 


NEW YORK 

The annual health and physical education meetings scheduled 
to be held in Syracuse December 26-28 were planned around the 
theme, “Preparedness for National Defense.” Both the general 
sessions and the discussions were devoted to the various phases 
of this issue of national importance. Emphasis was on a pro- 
gram for fitness—physical and social—and consideration was 
directed specially to what the schools should do. Among the 
speakers were Dr. Ernest E. Cole, Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, and Dr. 
Alexis Carrel. Congressman Pius L. Schwert, author of the bill 
H.R. 10606, discussed various aspects of this legislative program. 


VERMONT... . .- .- + ~~ ~~. ~ By Richard F, Hayden 

Dr. Howard Prentice, Director of Physical Education at the 
University of Vermont, was the principal speaker at our fall 
meeting held in Burlington in October. Sectional meetings of the 
various groups were held during the morning session at the state 
convention. 

The Vermont Coaches Association held a banquet, which was 
well attended, at the Hotel Vermont the night before the general 
session. Guests included Coaches John Evans, Roy Wietz, and 
Archie Post of the University of Vermont. 

Officers for the coming year are: President Sherman P. Fogg, 
Burlington; Vice-President, George Sloane, Brandon; Secretary, 
A. M. Colgan, Bennington; Coaches Association, Gray Coane, 
Montpelier; Women’s Division, Ellen Phelan, Lyndon Centre; 
School Nurses, Marea Phaneuf, Putney; Men Directors, Richard 
F. Hayden, Rutland. 

Much discussion was given House Bill H.R. 10606 and the 
group went on record by resolution to do all in their power to 
support the measure. Dues were assessed each member to cover 
the expense of a news letter, which Mrs. Alice C. Aldrich, State 
Director, was to publish. Members of the Executive Committee 
were asked to give further study to the present constitution and 
make improvements. 

The State Congress of Parents and Teachers had several health 
leaders on their annual program for short addresses followed by 
conferences. Mrs. Frank Johnson, Rutland, is president. 


Resolutions Adopted by the Eastern Association of Directors of Physical 
Education for College Women at the Annual Meeting. 


(Oct. 11 and 12, New York City) 


We are living in a most critical period of world history— 
which is having its reverberations in our own country. Politically, 
socially, economically, and spiritually we are confused and grop- 
ing. Democracy and its ideals are being challenged as never be- 
fore. Only an America that is strong, united, and prepared in 
every field of endeavor and in every phase of life can preserve 
its democratic ideals. Its strength will depend not only upon its 
military preparedness but upon its moral, spiritual, and physical 
preparedness as well. At present, ruthlessness, cruelty, and de- 
pravity are in the saddle abroad. Might is all-powerful. No 
nation can be stronger than her most vital link—the individual 
citizen. Where is the individual to get that spiritual, moral, and 
physical preparation? 

Many of our leaders in physical education have become 
alarmed at some of the influences in our American life, in our 
educational institutions, in our professional organizations, and in 
our political life which tend to degrade*rather than to elevate 
character, which warp judgments and hamper idealism. We 
know that there is strength in organization and in union. There- 
fore we are resolved as follows: 
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1. We hereby re-dedicate ourselves to the highest profes- 
sional and personal ideals. 

2. We re-dedicate ourselves to and for the service of youth. 

3. In our teaching we shall be motivated only by thought of 
such service. It shall be reflected in our method and program. 

4. We are resolved that our professional organizations, whether 
local, state, or national, shall be used to promote only the finest 
types of programs, the highest ideals, and the most worthy stand- 
ards. We shall therefore (a) study and scrutinize critically all 
programs offered by our organizations; (b) realizing the im- 
portance of the right kind of leadership in such promotion, we 
shall scrutinize all candidates for office as to personality, charac- 
ter, principles, and ideals, as well as ability and general fitness. 

5. We shall measure our success in terms of the physical fit- 
ness of our youth, and in terms of the proficiency and skills that 
give satisfaction in physical activity ; we shall measure it in terms 
of the convictions of our students that the ideals embraced by 
fine sportsmanship are the essence of democracy. 

6. It is not sufficient that a leader be capable. He or she 
must also be of fine moral character. For too long have our 
schools, our colleges, our government, our organizations and 
other agencies placed too high a premium upon mere ability, 
upon scholarship alone, upon the power to produce. Therefore 
wherever possible, we shall use our influence to have included as 
desirable qualifications in the choice of staff, faculty, and ad- 
ministrative officers, the highest type of character, personality, and 
professional ideals. 

7. We urge that professional schools and teacher-training in- 
stitutions not only bear this more clearly in mind in accepting 
candidates for admission and in selecting members of their 
teaching personnel, but that more emphasis be placed upon the 
development of these ideals in the administration of the curricula 
and in the estimate of results achieved. 

8. We are resolved that the American way of life is the 
finest way of life for all; we are resolved that this way of life 
shall be preserved at any sacrifice and to this end we dedicate our- 
selves and our profession—By Helen McKinstry, Russell Sage 
College; Katherine Sibley, Syracuse University; Louise Gray, 
Wells College; Agnes R. Wayman, Chairman, Barnard College. 





News from the + 
Therapeutic Section 











By Ellen Kelly 


Sometimes it pays to remind ourselves that progress does not 
begin with a federal appropriation, but with a will to do. These 
are the days of the doles, unemployment compensation, relief, 
and subsidies. In such days it is perhaps legitimate to include as 
news the mention of a high school in the small town of Cushing, 
Oklahoma, typical of thousands of small towns in rural com- 
munities of the United States, which took a definite forward step 
in the solution of the problem of relaxation, and which got what 
it wanted through enthusiasm and actual work on the part of its 
girls. In a room in the school formerly used for storage, the 
physical education classes painted the woodwork, made stools 
out of nail kegs, and bought and made window drapes. The 
school board, impressed with the “give” rather than “take” atti- 
tude of the girls, supplied two steel cots and sheets. The project 
has gradually grown until in the very words of Bertha Henry, the 
high school pupil who volunteered this contribution, “The room 
in cleanliness appears to be a hospital room, but in atmosphere 
it is as cozy as the best reception room. It provides a comfortable 
place for the girls to rest and read, and adds to their health and 
happiness.” Congratulations to Miss Gilchrist, the Health and 
Physical Education Director, on the spirit of initiative and self- 
reliance of her girls who wanted something badly enough to get 
it for themselves. 

The right kind of publicity is of inestimable value in the 
promotion of our profession as a whole, and of therapeutics in 





general. The editor regrets having no gems of wisdom to com- 
municate, but rather humbly solicits contributions from the read- 
ers. We all need ideas for visual aids in presenting to the public 
the aims and accomplishments of the therapeutic program in 
health and physical education. Such material has been requested 
by Mr. R. C. Tilford of the Beloit, Wisconsin, Y.M.C.A. who 
would be most grateful to any reader who can give him sugges- 
tions for use in a health exhibit. The editor will be pleased to 
forward any suggestions to Mr. Tilford, and also offer them to 
the profession through this column. 

A student who would like to specialize in physical therapy 
wishes to know where the best training can be obtained. Such 
information is very concisely prepared in a reprint of the Journal 
of American Medical Association, which may be obtained by 
writing to the American Medical Association, 535 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Illinois. This reprint lists sixteen schools or colleges, 
the only ones whose physical therapy courses are approved by 
the American Medical Association. It includes the requirements 
for entrance, the tuition, and other necessary information. 
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By Dorothy Ruth Davies 

A part-time secretary for N.S.W.A. has been appointed and is 
now installed in the office of Dr. Neilson in the N.E.A. building 
in Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Louise Kjellstrom, who was appointed coordinating chair- 
man of the Midwinter District Sports Conferences, reports that 
each district will sponsor sport conferences in which the programs 
are being designed to meet the needs of the untrained, and par- 
tially trained, as well as the trained elementary and high school 
physical education teachers in each locality. Please watch this 
column for announcements. 

Eastern District: Irma Peltz, chairman, reports that there will 
be a conference at the University of Connecticut on January 18 
for those interested in directing athletic games for girls in junior 
and senior high schools. The high points of the day’s conference 
will be a discussion in lead-up games for basketball, safety meas- 
ures, intramural programs, and requirements for good officiating. 
Demonstrations of badminton, shuffleboard, and bowling will 
follow. For further information write to Josephine Rogers, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 

The Midwest District held a conference on November 7 at 
Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va. Margaret Covert, state 
N. S. W. A. chairman, directed the program. A talk on the 
function and program of N.S.W.A. was given by Elizabeth Stein- 
bicker, midwest chairman. A report was submitted and discus- 
sion led regarding the organization of West Virginia High School 
Girls’ Athletic Associations. The program concluded with a 
demonstration of basketball officiating. 

Virginia, under the chairmanship of Caroline Sinclair, has 
organized a state N.S.W.A. Board, and has committees for bas- 
ketball, hockey, soccer, softball, officiating, promotions, publicity. 
and standards. This Board has four winter projects: 

1. The enrichment of the high school programs so that each 
school will provide at least two team games for girls. 

2. Cooperation with school administrators to explain and main- 
tain N.S.W.A. standards in public schools. 

3. The publication of a quarterly newsletter to be distr:buted 
throughout the state. 

4. A midwinter sports conference. 


In California, Donalding Grass reports that a Hockey Sports 
Day held at Sacramento Junior College on October 26 was a h 
success. There were representatives from fifteen schools, ang five 
games were played. Jane Shurmer and Irene Harris gave a lesson 
in hockey technique and team play. All the schools attending 
voted to hold another such event next fall. 

Northern California has drawn up a sports program for the 
coming year, and the main events are: January, an outing sports 
conference; March 8, softball-golf conference in San Francisco or 
San Mateo; April 19, softball conference in Sacramento; May 49 
tennis-badminton conference; May, swimming conference, 

Wisconsin held an N.S.W.A. “round-up” in Milwaukee in 
December, attended by seventy women from all over the state 
Dr. Elizabeth Rodgers gave an outline of the organization and 
setup, and led the discussion of N.S.W.A. standards and program, 
The Milwaukee Association of Womens’ Officials is cooperating 
with La Crosse State Teachers College in the rating of officials 
The Association held a Basketball Conference which twenty-five 
women attended. 


THE ELECTION PROCEDURE OF THE NATIONAL SECTION 
ON WOMEN’S ATHLETICS 


For several years previous to 1940, the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics experimented with election procedures in order 
that officers and members of the Legislative Board of the Section 
might be elected by the general membership of the Section with- 
out prejudice in favor of the district in which the National Cop. 
vention of the American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation was being held. In 1937-38, the present plan 
for election procedures was instituted, and in 1938-39, the Pregi- 
dent of the Association gave the Section permission to experi- 
ment with this plan. In April, 1940, the Legislative Council of 
the Association voted that the Section be permitted to follow 
the aforementioned election procedures as an experiment for one 
year. 

Briefly, the plan for elections is as follows: 

1. A nominating committee consisting of fifteen members, two 
from each District, and three members-at-large, suggests candi- 
dates in accordance with the procedure outlined below. 

2. The candidates are asked if they will be willing to run for 
the office. 

3. Those candidates who have signified their willingness to run 
for office are rated by the fifteen members of the Committee on 
Elections. 

4. The “central committee” or members-at-large select the 
two best candidates for each office, in consideration of their 
rating, the geographical representation on the N.S.W.A. Legisla- 
tive Board, and the vocational representation on the Board. 

5. The slate is published in the February issue of the JouRNAL 
or HEALTH AND PuysicaL Epucation, and an opportunity to make 
additional nominations is given the general membership of the 
Association. 

6. Ballots are distributed at all District Conventions (including 
the District holding the National Convention). Each member of 
the Association has one vote only. If she votes at a District Con- 
vention, she may not vote at the National Convention. 

7. Results of the election are published in the June issue of 
the JOURNAL OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

Any member of the National Section on Women’s Athletics 
may suggest candidates. The undersigned would be glad to re- 
ceive suggestions as to possible nominees for 1941, provided the 
suggestions are submitted before January 15, 1941. It is the de- 
sire of the Section to conduct a truly democratic election, and 
the committee is therefore anxious to secure advice and _ help 
from every member of the Association. 

JANE W. SHURMER 
Chico State College, Chico, Cal.; 
Chairman, N.S.W.A. Committee on Elections 


4: Loved Ever where GLENDALE, CALIF. » PARSONS, KANSAS 





| How many BRODERICK P. E. Suits for Girls will you need for ter? Advise local stores now! 
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News from the % 





Dance Section 


“Processional, Greeting, Farewell, and Carnival” at an e 
meeting December 12. Members of the club audited the sedi 
class taught by Doris Humphrey and Charles Weidman Novem. 
ber 7 in Washington. 

Nora Staael, now at the University of Texas, has sent a 
report of a Dance Symposium held at the University of Texas as 
a part of a three-day convention of the Texas Recreation Federa. 
tion of College Women which included folk dancing on col 








By Janet Cumming 


Pirkko Paasikivi of the University of Oregon reports a men’s 
dance class, faculty and students, which has grown rapidly and 
from which five were selected for their honorary dance group. 
She also sends news, from Helen Fabricius from the Oregon 
College of Education, of a demonstration given by their dance 
club at a student body assembly. The dance club, of twenty-five 
members, flourishes although no dance classes are given as physi- 
cal education classes. The dance group at Reed College, Portland, 
Oregon, directed by Elizabeth Nichols, presented “Our Lady’s 
Tumbler” with accompaniment by the glee club and costumes 


and setting by the theater workshop group. 


At Grant High School, Portland, Oregon, there has been 
growth in the interest in dance. The concert group gave an Ice 
Ballet for the Girls’ League Show, a program for Washington 
High School December 6, and a group of dances at the Masonic 


Temple December 16. 


Marie Heghinian writes of a recital by Doris Humphrey, 
Charles Weidman, and their groups at Mt. Holyoke, November 
12, before a large and enthusiastic audience. The College Lecture 
Committee, Dance Club, and Department of Physical Education 


for Women sponsored the recital. 


The Smith College Museum of Art has on exhibit Lincoln 
Kirstein’s private collection of material on the History, Art, and 
Practice of the Ballet, lent by the New York Museum of Modern 


Art. 


From Trinity College, Washington, D.C., comes word that 
the Modern Dance Club, directed by Elaine Scanlon, presented 
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school of dancing 


second term starts january 6 
classes for 
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hanya holm dance company 


for further information write to 


@ 215 west 11 st * new york ° 


wa 9-6530 


and adult level, modern dance in college and in the poole 
studio. The groups participating were from Southwest Texas 
State Teachers College, San Marcos; Our Lady of the Lake, Sap 
Antonio ; Incarnate Word, San Antonio; North Texas State Teach. 
ers College, Denton; Adult group, Austin; Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas; University of Texas and Texas State College 
for Women. The professional groups represented were Rowena 
Smith’s from Houston and Lydia Tarnower’s from Dallas, 

Agnes DeMille was presented in a recital at San Marcos State 
Teacher’s College, Texas, October 26. The recital was attended 
by students and faculty from the University of Texas. 

The Modern Dance Club of Purdue University has an actiye 
membership of thirty-six students. On November 11 the clyb 
chartered a bus and thirty members went to Indianapolis to se 
the Graf Ballet of Chicago. On November 17 a small group 
drove to Chicago to see the Humphrey-Weidman dances, (p 
December 18 the Club collaborated with the University concert 
orchestra and the University choirs in a Christmas convocation, 
doing “Valse de Fleurs” from the Nutcracker Suite, with thirty 
people dancing. Helen Knight is in charge of dance at Purdue. 

From Louisiana State University, Ruth Price writes that the 
work of the L.S.U. dance group has been made a credit course, 
called Dance Production, and includes composition, costuming, 
staging, lighting, music selection, and writing publicity. The 
group gave a demonstration of techniques and compositions at 
the Louisiana State Teachers’ Association in Monroe, November 
18. A studio recital and a Sunday vesper hour are also planned, 

Doris Humphrey, Charles Weidman, and group gave a con- 
cert at Louisiana State University November 30. 

Lloyd Shaw and the group of dancers from Cheyenne Moun- 
tain Schools, Colorado Springs, gave a program and taught at 
Texas State College for Women, Denton, October 25 and 26, and 
at Los Angeles the week of November 4, for the U.C.L.A. Ex- 
tension Division. They plan to make their spring trip to New 
York, Philadelphia, and Washington, with a few programs on the 
way. Cowboy Dance Tunes, to accompany Cowboy Dances, has 
just been published. 
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You are invited to the 


CHALIF SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL, June 2 to September 26. 
What a rich, full and varied dance program we have to offer you. 


% Modern Ballet Character and National Dances. .Louis H. Chalif 


*%Ballroom and Baby Dances................ Frances L. Chalif 
SEER OTT CeCe ree Maestro Celli 
%Ballet Tap and Musical Comedy................. John Wray 
*%Spanish Dancing and Castanets................ Paco Cansino 
MUMINNONNTNE GUI SUTOUCIUNG 2... 6. sce cc eees tecas John Plaza 
NI inc 5) ars. ced veyed 8 at's. 309 4se ores ei Angiola Sartorio 
NS thE a a aialos le, is gic oun Bago Amos L. Chalif 
Oriental and Japanese Dance... ... ... 2... sccccssecece Aoyagi 


All that and more—Free notes for the work taken and lots of 
knowledge and fun. All work taken is counted toward your 
diploma. Tuition fee reasonable. Arrangements can be made 
to attend the entire course or even one week. 


Cordially yours, 
LOUIS H. CHALIF 


630 Fifth Ave., Radio City, New York, N. Y.—Circle 7-1927-1965 








**Pinocchio”’ or “Snow White and Seven Dwarfs” 
or ‘‘Ferdinand the Bull’’ 


Three easy and attractive group numbers. Also ten new 1940 dances 
for children, adults, beginners, and advanced students, in every type of 
dance. All clearly described and printed, AT POPULAR PRICES. 


CHALIF SCHOOL 


Rockefeller Center, International Building 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


WRITE FOR FREE MAIL ORDER CATALOC H.E. 
Set of 5 Chalif Text Books, Each $2.00 








Folk Dances in 4 Volumes 
Vol.! 21 dances (easy) Vol. 111 20 dances (advanced) 
Vol. If 20 dances (medium difficulty) Vol. 1V New—10 dances, $1.50 
$4 for the 3 volumes. Separately, $1.50 each. 
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ties and colleges, and is used extensively in the program 
being built up as a guide for students when they go forth 
to impart knowledge to others in the field of education. 
It has been introduced into the curriculum of some uni- 
yersities as part of coeducational social dancing. 

Folk dancing has a distinct place in any well-organized 
recreation setup and the dances are decidedly adapted to 
both indoors and outdoors. Large numbers can be taken 
care of at one time, with little space being required. 
These are two essentials in planning a city-wide program 
where the playgrounds and play centers are of varying 
acreage. In putting on a social recreation evening for a 
large number of adults at Community Centers, Parish 
Halls, or clubs, folk dances are indispensable. After 
starting the group off with a grand march, there are 
many simple dances that fit in well with march forma- 
tions and require little instruction. Folk dancing should 
by all means be included in planning physical and social 
activities for both children and adults in the recreation 
program of today. ai 





Problems in Teaching 
(Continued from page 25) 
perhaps no totally bad methods or any perfect ones. 

It seems to me that there is a great deal of confusion 
regarding the formal vs. the informal methods of teach- 
ing. The objectionable part is not clearly understood. 
It is one of attitude and the aim behind the method 
rather than the method itself. Enlightened formality is 
simply order according to preestablished terms. There is 
just as much formality required in teaching a skillfully 
executed end run in football as there is in any marching 
evolution or calisthenic exercise. Formality becomes ob- 
jectionable when the activity ceases to excite interest; 
and without interest no method under Heaven will save 
it. A certain degree of formality is necessary just as 
soon as two or more individuals must attend to the 
same thing, even though their accepted or assigned tasks 
in relation to it may be quite different. Formality is 
the integrating element of all group action whether it be 
in calisthenics, baseball, or the Congress. 

Methods and techniques constitute nothing more than 
an organized procedure which the teacher uses in order 
more efficiently to attain the aims accepted as the basis 
of the educative process. In physical education these 
methods consist of the various sports, games and the like 
in the activity program. It is through these methods that 
the teacher hopes to achieve desirable educational aims. 
If his philosophy is narrow, he may see no further than 
precision of movement or winning of games. On the 
other hand, if he sees himself and his work as an in- 
tegral part of education as a whole, he will have most 
concern for the sociological, psychological, biological, 
ethical, moral, cultural, and spiritual values. He will be 
interested in the development of qualities such as citizen- 
ship, character, and the like, and in turn his interest will 
assist the learner in making his most effective adjust- 
ment in the business of living the good and the effective 
life. »« 
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President—Helen Manley, University City, Missouri. 
President-Elect—J. H. Morrison, Wayne, Nebraska. 
Vice-President—Jane Harris, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Sec.-Treas——Merle Henre, Kansas City, Kansas. 


COLORADO By Percy O. Clapp 


The winter meeting of the Eastern District health and physi- 
cal education group will be held at Ft. Collins January 11, 1941, 
with Gene Taylor acting as chairman of arrangements. - 

The recreational “Open House” nights being held weekly at 
Colorado University and monthly at Colorado State College of 
Education are meeting with the decided enthusiasm of the stu- 
dent body. 

Joyce Williamson, University of Southern California gradu- 
ate, is teaching on a fellowship at the Colorado State College 
of Education this year. 

Martha Wilcox of Denver has been appointed to the Colorado 
College Faculty as instructor of the dance to fill the vacancy left 
by Marianne Elser. 


KANSAS By M. R. Henre 


The University of Kansas recently held its State Hockey 
Sports Day. Participating teams were: Sunset Hill, Kansas City, 
Missouri; State Teachers College of Emporia; Wichita Club of 
Wichita; Friends University of Wichita; Wichita University; and 
University of Kansas. 

A round robin schedule was played, each team playing one- 
half a game with each other team, with no championship 
determined. 


MINNESOTA By Carl L. Nordly 


Letters were sent to health and physical education teachers 
in November requesting voluntary financial contributions for 
support of H.R. 10606. 

A dinner in honor of Ermine Tucker, who retires January 1, 
was sponsored by the Minneapolis Division on December 10. 
She has been employed in the Minneapolis Public Schools since 
1910 and has served as assistant supervisor of physical education 
since 1923. 

Division officers of the State Association and delegates to the 
State Council are as follows: 

Central Division 

President, Clarence Nelson, Litchfield; Vice-President, Gladys 
Bostrom, Redwood Falls; Sec’y.-Treasurer, L. C. Crose, St. Cloud; 
Delegate, L. B. Mason, Anoka. 

Duluth Division 

President, Eleanore DiMarco, 916 W. 4th Street, Duluth; 
Vice-President, Herbert Drew, Cloquet; Sec’y-Treasurer, Kath- 
erine Rolland, 240 W. Kent Road, Duluth. 

Minneapolis Division 

President, May S. Kissock, University of Minnesota; Vice- 
President, Vilhelm Larson, Washburn High School; Sec’y-Treas- 
urer, Marion Hurley, Michael Dowling School for Crippled Chil- 
dren; Delegate, Walter Holtz, Jordan Junior High School. 

Southeastern Division 

President, Oscar W. Sjowall, Albert Lea; Sec’y-Treasurer, 
Paul F. Schmidt, Rochester; Delegate, Helene Hansen, Albert 
Lea. 

Southwestern Division 

President, Mercedes Gugisberg, Mankato State Teachers Col- 
lege; Vice-President, Raymond Dolen, St. James; Sec’y-Treasurer, 
Augusta Heiberg, “Mankato State Teachers College; Delegate, 
Manfred Schrupp, Renville. 

St. Paul Division 

President, Elmer Wachter, Roosevelt Junior High; Vice- 

President, Mae A. Tierney, 574 South Cretin; Sec’y-Treasurer, 
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Evelyn L. Haskell, Monroe High; Delegate, Catherine Ley 
Roosevelt Junior High. 
Western Division 

President, Glenn Barnum, Detroit Lakes; Vice-President 
Arvalee S. Linnell, Fergus Falls; Secretary, Erland Ef. Jensen, 
Browns Valley; Treasurer, Royal Sheffield, Moorhead: Delegate 
Dorothy Stebbins, Breckenridge. . 

Committees and committee chairmen of the State Association 
are as follows: Program, Clarence A. Nelson; Legislation, Thomas 
Gibson; Boy’s Professional Problems, Lewis Hess; Girl's Pro. 
fessional Problems, Ann Hines; Standards, Glenn Galligan; Pyp. 
licity, Carl L. Nordly; Membership, Carl L. Nordly; Legislation 
and Preparedness, Carl L. Nordly; Publications, Dave Bartelma: 
Research, L. F. Keller; Constitution, Katherine Irvine; Coorg. 
nating, Huga Fischer; Talent, Florence Owens. 


MISSOURI By Otto P. Rost 


Helen Manley reports that Dr. Clifford Brownell of Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Dr. N. P. Neilson, Executive. 
Secretary of the American Association for Health, Physical Eqy. 
cation, and Recreation; Mabel Lee; and Harold Jack will be on 
the program of the Central District Convention at Fargo, North 
Dakota, April 2-5. 

An experiment of an adequate yet inexpensive physical educa. 
tion program in the rural school has proved itself most worth 
while this year, according to Helen Jamieson, Supervisor of 
Physical Education at Central Missouri State Teachers College, 
Warrensburg, Mo. A senior professional student has taught three 
days each week, fifteen-minute periods each day, using activities 
for which equipment could be improvised or made by the stu. 
dents. Hand badminton, paper bag volleyball, deck tennis, shuf- 
fleboard, a pentathlon, a rhythm program, and a stunt program 
have already been effectively completed. Charts for keeping rec- 
ords and written directions are posted where the children can 
read them between instructional periods. The rural children are 
so appreciative of these opportunities that they share them with 
their families, thus spreading the benefit of the program and 
extending their own practice periods. 

New officers were elected at the Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation meeting in Kansas City in November for the Missouri 
Physical Education Association. They are: President, Pattric 
Ruth O’Keefe, Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo.; Vice-President, 
Rosina Koetting, State Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

At a luncheon meeting, F. G. Stith, State Coordinator of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, spoke on the “Pre- 
paredness Plan”; P. F. Drury, Safety Director of the Automobile 
Club of Missouri, on “Human Safety ;” and Otto P. Rost on the 
“Practical Application of the Plan.” 


NEBRASKA By Dorothy Zimmerman 


The Nebraska State Physical Education Convention will be 
held in Lincoln the week end of December 13. Volleyball dem- 
onstration work, country dancing, speedball skills, and G. A. A. 
reports will be highlights of the meeting. Helen Manley, Univer- 
sity City, Missouri, will be guest speaker. 

Officers of the Association are: President, Leonore Alway, 
University of Nebraska; Vice-President, John Roberts, Chadron 
State Normal; Second Vice-President, Harry Kuklin, Lincoln 
Public Schools; Secretary-Treasurer, Dorothy Zimmerman, Omaha 
Public Schools. 

Omaha University W.A.A. sponsored an Indian Playday re- 
cently for seven high school groups, five from Omaha and two 
from Council Bluffs. 

North High School, Omaha, will be host to an _inter-city 
girls high school sports day. Teams will compete in soccer, 
hockey, volleyball, badminton, table tennis, and archery. Dinner 
will be served in the cafeteria where the different groups will 
also put on stunts. 


WYOMING . By Elsie Michalke 


Dr. H. J. McCormick, new director of Physical Education 
at the University of Wyoming, is proving himself a real live- 
wire as President of the Wyoming Association for Health and 
Physical Education. Dr. McCormick is sponsoring the intro- 
duction of a state physical education bill to be introduced in the 
Wyoming legislative bodies in January. 
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Practicalizing Education 
(Continued from page 28) 
the profession. That statement takes on some signifi- 
cance when it is recalled that the units closely resemble 
many of the actual services and knowledges demanded 
or expected of the modern teacher. 

8. The evaluation system that is recommended for 
rating the student’s work in this plan is the ESU rating 
scheme (excellent, satisfactory, unsatisfactory). For the 
benefit of the student, additional comments supplement- 
ing the rating are recommended. The student receives 
one rating for all of the work connected with the plan 
during the semester. For example, in the case cited in 
(2) above, wherein the first semester junior carries work 
equivalent to nine credits, the student receives one rat- 
ing for the full nine credits. This rating is, of course, an 
average of the evaluations placed upon the various units 
covered during the semester. If it is necessary, these 
ratings are easily translated into numerical marks and 
quality points. The staff member in charge of a given 
unit evaluates the work of each student in that unit. 
Insofar as possible the same criteria considered in rating 
teachers are used as a basis for the evaluations of each 
student’s work. 

9. As has just been indicated, staff members supervise 
different units, depending upon their respective inter- 
ests, abilities, and backgrounds. It is to be understood 
that other staff members cooperate in certain units by 
being responsible for parts of one or more units, by par- 
ticipating in the round-table discussions, and the like. 
As soon as a unit is completed, the supervisor of it is 
free to devote this time to other duties. It might be 
said that each supervisor should be familiar with the 
other units so that their unification may be facilitated. 

10. The chief purposes of the class periods are: giving 
suggestions regarding the execution of units; discussing 
problems met by students while preparing for and work- 
ing on units; guiding students’ thinking; helping in the 
formation of attitudes; suggesting sources of materials; 
discovering students’ needs and abilities; and aiding stu- 
dents in becoming aware of their respective strengths 
and weaknesses relative to teaching, followed by meas- 
ures to further strengthen the students. 

11. It is recommended that classes using the plan be 
provided with a room large enough to accommodate 
tables arranged to facilitate discussion. It is further sug- 
gested that necessary documentary materials be placed 
in the room. Larger drawer-type lockers, one for each 
student, promote and facilitate the laboratory nature of 
the plan. 

Students’ Recognition of Problems.—There is a ques- 
tion in the minds of some teacher educators regarding 
the ability of prospective teachers to “sense’’ teaching 
problems. It was therefore satisfying to find that, at the 
beginning of the experimental phase of the plan, the 
class-members in their first meeting proposed fifteen of 
the twenty major units itemized above. The remaining 
five were developed in the second period by means of 
guided discussion. 

(Continued on page 55) 
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NEW SPORT TIPS SERIES 





Complete, fully illustrated courses of instruction for ready use of 
coaches and players. Three forms: wall chart (17” x 20”), plastic bound 
removable plates (844” x11”), cloth bound library edition. Wall and 
plastic bound $2.00. Library edition $2.25. 

Badminton, Swimming, Girls’ Basketball Now Ready. 
Softball Tips Ready April 1. Tips on Field Hockey Ready April 1. 

, Tips on Boys’ Basketball Ready January 15. 


Send for catalog 


Sport Tips and Teaching Aids 
16801 Parkside Detroit, Michigan 
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President—A. H. Pritzlaff, Chicago Public Schools. 
Vice-President—Grace Griffin, West Virginia University. 
Sec.-Treas.-Editor—Ben. W. Miller, Indiana University. 
Member-at-Large—Robert Nohr, Jr., University of Wisconsin. 


Annual Convention—Charleston, W. Va., April 2-5, 1941 


ILLINOIS rt eae By Nellie B. Cochran 

The second annual Illinois College Recreation Conference was 
held in Northwestern’s new student union building, Scott Hall, 
on November 25. Thirty-eight colleges were represented by 150 
delegates, most of them from physical education departments. 

Leon Kranz, Northwestern University, was elected chairman 
of next year’s conference, which will meet in Ida Noyes Hall’ at 
Chicago University. 

Chicago University is offering skating privileges to its stu- 
dents, faculty, and employees. Space under the stands at Stagg 
Field has been flooded to afford a rink 400 feet long. Figure 
skating classes, taught by T. Nelson Metcalf, are very popular. 
The University has also arranged instruction in skiing. 

The men’s and the women’s physical education teachers’ clubs 
of Chicago held a very successful dinner meeting on November 
26, at which Dr. C. H. McCloy was the chief speaker. The two 
clubs have planned another joint meeting in December at which 
square dancing will be featured. 


ee or a) a BS 

Two new 13-minute films will soon be 
Bureau of Audio Visual Aids, Indiana University. They are 
“Fundamentals of Basketball Offense.” and “Fundamentals of 
Basketball Defense.” The films are produced under Coach Branch 
McCracken, assisted by members of his national championship 
basketball team. 

The first Midwest Hiking Conference was held at Spring Mill 
State Park with about two hundred people attending. Nature 
and photography hikes were taken over the trails in the park. 
Closing the conference was a demonstration of heel and toe fast 
walking by John J. Abbate, national 40-kilometer walking cham- 
pion; Clarence Hickman and Delbert Schuler, Cincinnati; and 
Richard Heyl and Irvin Carroll, America Walkers’ Association. 

District 8, Indiana Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, met in Columbus November 15. A_ splendid 
program was presented which included demonstrations and ad- 
dresses by Helen Grant, Indiana University; Dr. Robbins, Bloom- 
ington; William Baise, Franklin; Mary Bottorf, Columbus. The 
following slate was presented and accepted: William Baise, Frank- 
lin, Chairman; Edward Cuddy, Olitic, Vice-Chairman; 
Velma Weaver, Bloomington, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The annual meeting of the Indiana Student Health Associa- 
tion was held in the Union Building at Indiana University on 
December 14. 

A conference on teacher training for physical education and 
health education was held at the State Board of Health at 
Indianapolis, December 13. The discussion topics were “What 
Physical and Health Educators Should Be Trained to Do,” and 
“What Can We Do About Training Them.” 


MICHIGAN. ....... . . By Roy J 


The Michigan Association of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation Council met. in Lansing on December 7. There 
is a definite increase in membership reported, with memberships 
still coming in. 

Michigan winter activities got off to an early start, due to 
an early snowfall. Many fine winter programs are planned for 
the coming month. Outstanding skating meets are listed for 
Saginaw, Wyandotte, Flint, Alpena, and Detroit. 
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In most cases the racers begin skating in the juvenile g 
which covers the ages 12 and 13, and usually they race the 22. 
and 440-yard dashes. The next two years of competition ate 
in the junior division, where skaters enter the 220-, 440-, ang 
880-yard dashes. 

The next division, intermediate, is for skaters 16 to 17. hh 
this division the mile race is added. All skaters 18 or over are 
classified in the senior division, and in this group the two mile 
race is often added. 

In addition to the many skating meets scheduled, numeroys 
Winter Carnivals are to be held during the coming months. 

The representative Council of the Michigan High School. Ath. 
letic Association met at Lansing on December 4. Possible log. 
tions for the 1941 tournaments and meets are as follows: track 
East Lansing; tennis, Ann Arbor; swimming, East Lansing, _ 

George Mills, Cadillac, has been elected the new Secretary. 
Treasurer of the Michigan High School Athletic Association. — 

The Athletic Accident Benefit Plan which was inaugurated jp 
Michigan in 1941 has been very successful and will probably be 
extended into the junior high schools in the near future. 


OHIO . ee eS ee ee By P. L. Riley 

Every year at the close of the hockey season, the girls of the 
Womens’ Athletic Association of the University of Toledo spon. 
sor what they call the “Army-Navy Hockey Game.” The players 
on the teams for this great combat are chosen from among the 
girls who have earned hockey credit that particular year by re. 
porting for hockey practice a specified number of afternoons dur- 
ing the season. Since many more girls usually earn credit than 
are needed on the teams, skill and sportsmanship enter into the 
final choosing. 

The entire student body and faculty are invited to witness the 
game, and usually special guests are invited to the spread which 
takes place after the game. At the spread new members are 
initiated into the W.A.A., and various awards are presented to 
girls who have earned W.A.A. credit points. 

This year the traditional hockey game and spread was held 
on November 18. The members of each team sported new 
sweaters owned by the W.A.A. Members of the Navy team wore 
gold sweaters with blue letters, while the members of the Army 
team wore black sweaters with gold letters. The day was beau 
tiful, spirit and enthusiasm high, and the game very successful, 
The spread, held in the Recreation Room in the Athletic Building, 
marked the conclusion of another successful hockey season at 
the University of Toledo. : 
WISCONSIN. ....... . . By O. Stangel 

Jay Purves, who won the United States table tennis cham- 
pionship in 1933, and the World’s Championship in Prague in 
1937, is now teaching at Wisconsin High, Madison. 

A very successful conference on physical education and ath- 
letic problems was held in Clintonville, December 14. The 
discussion leaders were Marguerite Swarz and Dr. R. J. Francis, 
University of Wisconsin; Dr. E. G. Rodgers, S.T.C., La Crosse; 
Carl H. Doehling, Ripon College; and M. A. Becker, Sanitation 
Expert. Fred V. Hein, Oshkosh, who was chairman, is to be 
given credit for such an interesting meeting. 

Florence Goodhue, who completed work for her master’s 
degree last year at Columbia, is again back at her old post at 
Whitewater State Teachers College. 

Beloit College has gone in for corecreational “sports nights” 
in a big way. Swimming, shuffleboard, badminton, baseball darts, 
table tennis, deck tennis, and volleyball are the various activities 
sponsored. 

Howard Danford, formerly of Lima, Ohio, where he was 
Director of Health and Physical Education, is now Director of 
Health, Physical Education, Recreation, and Safety in the Madi- 
son, Wis., Public Schools. He conducted a volleyball clinic for his 
area on November 30 which was well attended. 

Don Strittmaster, formerly of the Milwaukee Y.M.C.A., is 
interesting a large number of students of the Whitewater State 
Teachers College in fencing. 

Central State Teachers College, Stevens Point, had one of the 
largest playdays ever held in the state—over three hundred high 
school girls from the central and eastern sections of the state. 
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It is the writers’ judgment and experience that once 
the average junior or senior recognizes and is appropri- 
ately impressed with the fact that the instructor is vitally 
interested in a consideration of the actual tasks, prob- 
lems, responsibilities, and knowledges of the modern 
teacher, the student will demonstrate a rather surprising 
ability to ferret out the areas in which he needs prepara- 
tion. Obviously, this “felt need” is fundamental to an 
analyzation of future work. 

Further Experimentation.—The limitations and weak- 
nesses of the experiment mentioned above are recognized 
and readily admitted. Consequently, further and more 
careful experimentation needs to be conducted. Although 
the plan does not represent an extremely radical depar- 
ture from the orthodox plan of teacher education, it is 
“different” enough to warrant further substantiation be- 
fore recommending it. On the other hand, there appears 
to be little doubt but that the orthodox plan of profes- 
sional preparation in health and physical education needs 
to be either replaced or revised. Such needed changes 
appear to be more fundamental than merely adding or 
eliminating courses, and more basic than improving the 
lecturing abilities of instructors. Should we improve the 
type of professional education now being employed before 
we lengthen it? And, even though a fifth year becomes 
the common requirement for teaching, should we remain 
complacent regarding some of the current assumptions 
and ineffective procedures now found in teacher educa- 
tion in health and physical education? »« 


Shower Room Standards 
(Continued from page 31) 

70. Should have a mechanical means of getting rid of 
steam. (A fan placed in the wall near the ceiling, leading 
to the outside, will do.) 

71. Metal window sashes should be made rust-proof. 

72. Should have foot-bath just inside door. 

73. Should have water outlet, with hose attachment, 
placed conveniently for washing out the room. 

74. The modern trend in large high schools with a 
large enrollment is to have several shower rooms. This 
new idea provides more entrances and exits. It also 
decreases the distance which the average boy has to walk 
from his locker to the showers.*:'"* 

Lavatory Standards 

Location—75. This room should be placed between 
the locker and shower rooms. 

Size—76. Should be rectangular with glazed windows 
on one side. 

Floor—77. Ceramic tile, or other non-absorbent ma- 
terial, in waterproof cement is most satisfactory.*’*** 

78. Junction of sidewalls and floor should be rounded. 

79. Should be sloped toward shower room door where 
a drain is located. (Continued on page 57) 
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ARKANSAS ee ee . By C. S. Blackburn 

A paper delivered by George Hawks, physical education 
teacher of Fairview High School, Camden, “A Program that 
Functions,” was published in the December Journal of Arkansas 
Education. 

The physical education courses being offered to prospective 
teachers at two teacher education institutions, College of the 
Ozarks, Clarksville, and John Brown University, Siloam Springs, 
were recently evaluated by a three-man committee from the 
State Department of Education. The committee was composed 
of T. M. Stinnett, Ed. T. McCuiston, and C. S. Blackburn. 


KENTUCKY Bee oe By Arnold Winkenhofer 

Hal Taylor, Supervisor of Health and Physical Education in 
the Louisville City Schools, and Convention Manager for the 
1941 Convention of the Southern District to be held in Louis- 
ville in March, has all arrangements virtually completed. He 
hopes to make this convention one of the outstanding conven- 
tions in the history of the Southern District. Following are some 
of the Kentucky teachers who are cooperating with Mr. Taylor: 
camping, Henriette Bohmer; dance, Miss Dudley Ashton, Marie 
Fernow; health, M. W. Neu; research, Mary L. Alford, Lee De- 
Witt; safety, Mary May Wyman; student, T. H. McDonough, 
Jane Wedeking, Patricia Tobe; recreation, W. Moore; therapeu- 
tics, Louis Charmoli; men’s athletics, J. Heldman; public schools, 
Thomas Godfrey; teacher training, E. B. Stansbury, Miss Earl 
Montgomery; women’s athletics, Mary V. Huff, Elizabeth Hef- 
fernan. 

Round-table discussions—H. V. Stovall; registration, Lorene 
Bruckner, N. D. Barra, C. W. Learned, Rosallia Kurz, Russell 
Ellington, Hilmon Holley, Margaret Scoggan, Betty Mumpower, 
Fred Koster, Minell Beuther; banquet, Rosallia Kurz; visitation, 
H. H. Stovall, A. W. Nelson, Carolyn Strubel,. Frank White, 
T. H. McDonough, A. Streicher, Ivan Carwell. 


LOUISIANA 

President Lynn B. Sherrill of the Southern District has an- 
nounced a plan to offer a consultation service in the various areas 
of health, physical education, and recreation at the convention 
in Louisville. He writes, “We plan to set aside the hours between 
4:30 and 6 o’clock, Thursday and Friday afternoons, for this 
purpose. The plan is to have a consultants’ desk with an attend- 
ant in charge, at which place individuals may make appointments 
(with the consultant in the area of his interest).” 


MISSISSIPPI i & a 8s. «2 2 « “BylRessell lyons 

John King has been appointed W.P.A. Recreation Director of 
Mississippi. He has resigned his position as Secretary of the 
Mississippi Health and Physical Education Association to give full 
time to his new position. John Read of Ellisville Junior College 
has been appointed to fill Mr. King’s unexpired term as secretary. 

The Big 8 Athletic Conference has voted to have an officials’ 
association. The State has been in need of such an organization 
for a long time. 


NORTH CAROLINA Pe vee SO By Tom Hines 

Dr. J. E. Rogers, National Recreation Association, met with 
Army and City officials in Fayetteville to assist them in the plan- 
ning of a recreation program to meet the needs of the soldiers of 
Fort Bragg and the citizens of Fayetteville. Dr. Rogers praised 
a community survey of Fayetteville made by Miss Hope Tisdale 
for the W.P.A. 





The Gym Team of Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone 
gave an exhibition at Elkin High School on December 13. Ken, 
neth W. Iversen is the director of the group. 

The physical education teachers met with the teachers from 
other educational departments in the District Meetings held in 
Durham and Fayetteville. Olive Brown and Thomas I. Hines 
of the State Department represented the physical education 
teachers in the panel on “Elementary School Education.” Mis; 
Brown has taken an active part in the meeting at Fayetteville 
and Greenville. 

The Appalachian High School Association of Ashe, Avery, and 
Watauga Counties has its basketball schedule in full Swing. The 
Association is sponsored by the Physical Education Department 
of Appalachian State Teachers College. Eugene E. Garbee j 
President of the Association and not only makes out the schedule 
but assigns all referees for all conference games. Physical educa. 
tion majors at the College are doing the refereeing this year, 


OKLAHOMA By Ellen Kell 


The Oklahoma Physical Education Association is making ap 
effort this year to serve those members of the profession within 
the state who are unable to attend the annual meeting. For this 
purpose the Association has initiated a periodic newsletter. (The 
editor is Ellen Kelly—Ep.) 

The United States Women’s Field Hockey Touring Team visited 
several schools and colleges in the state. Since field hockey js 
relatively new, their visit was both timely and enjoyable. 

The Ponca City physical education department had an exhibit 
at the Northern Oklahoma Education Association meeting. The 
exhibit was adjudged the outstanding feature among the various 
educational exhibits. 


TEXAS . By Eva Hart 


The Seventeenth Annual Convention of the Texas Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation met in Fort 
Worth, November 22, with Helen Byington, retiring President, 
presiding. The outstanding feature of the meeting was the 
morning session. The theme, “Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation in the Program of National Preparedness,” was dis- 
cussed by the following qualified speakers in the various fields: 
health education, Jeanie M. Pinckney; public health, Dr. J. M. 
Colemen. 

Athletics and sports, C. J. Alderson; physical education for 
women, Doris Peterson; recreation, H. Crump; safety education, 
E. A. Sahm; the American Red Cross, C. Plaisted; social 
agencies, Violet Greenhill; American Association for H.P.E.R., Dr. 
David K. Brace; panel discussion, Dr. Harry A. Scott, Leader. 

The incoming officers of the Association are: President, C. J. 
Alderson, University of Texas; President-Elect, Lowell N. Doug- 
las, Baylor University; Vice-President, Corrine Fonde, Houston; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Gilbert L. Hermance, The Rice Institute; 
Member-at-Large, W. R. Bodine, State Department of Educa- 
tion; Member-at-Large, Margaret R. Cunningham, Waco Public 
Schools. 


FLORIDA . a ee ee ee By Ruth Moffatt 

On December 7, a Basketball Clinic for Women was held in 
Orlando. The purpose of the meeting was to interpret and clarify 
girls’ basketball rules and techniques. Among the prominent and 
well-qualified speakers were: Mrs. Hamilton Hunt, State Presi- 
dent; Kathryn Johnson, Marion Wood, Ruth Crawford, Kath- 
erine Montgomery, Eva Byrd, Beth Daane, and Ruth Moffatt. 

The rules analysis discussion was led by Mary Settle, who was 
assisted by Grace Fox and Martha Adams. 

Many of the coaches and teachers present took the examination 
for national rating as basketball officials. 


VIRGINIA ays ee ee Lucy Houston 

The fall meeting of the Virginia Physical Education Associa- 
tion was held in Richmond, November 22. Lawrence Ludwig, 
President, presided. Dr. Fredrick Rand Rogers and Dr. N. P. 
Neilson were the speakers. 

A Physical Education Section for the Colored was organized 
during the sessions. Louis Johnson of Parker-Gray High School, 
Alexandria, was elected President. Dr. Neilson addressed this 
session. 
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Miscellaneous. —80. Should have one toilet seat for 
each twenty-five students of peak load. 

gi. Should have one urinal for each fifteen students 
of peak load. 

82, Should have at least two wash basins, one mirror, 

per towels, and liquid soap. 

33, Toilets should be placed at the high side of room. 
(This will keep the toilet floor dry.) 

34, Water closets made of porcelain, marble, or glass 
are to be installed in compartments and separated by 
dwarfed partitions. Each compartment should be about 
7’ 6” wide by 4’ to 4’ 6” deep. Partitions 5’ to 5’ 6” 
high and about 12” above the floor insure privacy and 
at the same time facilitate cleaning the room.” *** 

85. Valves for toilets should be of the individual hand 
controlled type, easily operated, gauged to deliver a 
sufficient amount of water regardless of the time they are 
held open, and of such construction that the entire work- 
ing parts may be removed without interfering with the 
pipe line.*"** 

86. Porcelain is recommended for bowls. 

87. For wainscoting, white or light cream glazed tile, 
opaque glass, or other non-absorbent materials are in 
general use.**?°* 

88. Lavatories should be placed nearest the door to 
the toilet room so that as the pupil is leaving the room 
the suggestion “wash your hands” is offered.* ° 


Drying Room Standards 


Location ——89. Should be between locker and shower 
rooms. 

Size—90. Should be at least 10’ by 10’. 

Miscellaneous.—91. Walls, floor, and ceiling may be 
made of the same materials as in the locker room. 

92. Towel bars should be located in the drying room 
and should be made of chromium metal or some other 
non-rustable and non-corrosive material. 

93. At either side of the drying room there should be 
a towel room. This room need not be more than 8 feet 
in width, but it should be as long as one side of the dry- 
ing room. Serving windows that open inward should be 
provided in the partition between the two rooms. After 
drying, a boy should be able to dispose of his towel by 
dropping it through a chute leading into a basket set 
up in the towel room.*:*** 

94. Avoid any steps leading from room. 

95. The junction of sidewalls and floor should be 
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President—Bernice Moss, State Department, Utah. 
Vice-Pres——James Coleman, University of Nevada, Reno. 
Sect.-Treas.—Violet Richardson Ward, Berkeley Public Schools, Cal. 
News Editor—Margaret King, Roosevelt School, Salinas, Cal. 


Southwest District Convention, Reno, April 19-20 


Call for Papers for the Research Section 


Titles and brief abstracts of proposed papers should be sub- 
mitted by January 15 to Dr. Anna Espenschade, University of 
California, Berkeley, California, District Research Section Chair- 
man. 


UTAH 


Social dancing is a regular feature of the program in the schools 
of Salt Lake City. The plan projected includes the teaching of 
social dancing to every 5th- or 6th-grade student and a follow-up 
in the 8th and 11th grades. 

A winter-time project of interest is being undertaken at the 
Jordon High School. Edith Clayton and Joseph Christensen are 
conducting winter corecreation for all students during the noon 
hour. 

A new type of “In Service Training for Teachers of Health 
and Physical Education” has been inaugurated in the Salt Lake 
City Schools by Charlotte Stewart, Supervisor. Teachers meet 
in small groups for discussion, demonstration, and planning to- 
gether on specific problems based on group needs. 

The Noon Recreation Program conducted by Jack Squires of 
the Roosevelt Lower Division High School of Salt Lake City 
takes care of approximately 250 boys each noon hour. There are 
over 200 games available. 


WIE wl ll CU lw UCSC” BY Janet Wood 
Arizona was represented at the Southwest Dance Symposium 


in San Diego, December 7 and 8, by ten dancers from the 
Arizona State College, Tempe, and six members of Orchesis from 
the University of Arizona, Tucson. The theme of the original 
dance composition presented by the Arizona State College dancers 
was “I Am an American” and depicted the spirit of Americans 
in work and play. 

A survey is being made under the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education at Tempe of the schedule, training 
of and subjects taught by all the instructors of physical education 
in the State of Arizona. 

The Women’s Athletic Association of the University of Arizona 
was hostess at the Annual Fall Sports Day, December 7, reports 
Genevieve Brown Wright. 


CALIFORNIA... . . . . . By Margaret King 


The Cheyenne Mountain Dancers and the University Extension 
classes taught by their leader, Dr. Lloyd Shaw, aroused such 
hearty response that a follow-up course in American Country 
Dancing was conducted by Bernice Hooper at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, and the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia organized the Southern California Square Dance Club. 

McKinley Junior High School, Los Angeles, recently held a 
Football Carnival in which some 250 children participated under 
the direction of Walt Zabriskie and Evelyn Clemens. Proceeds 
of the affair were turned over to the Community Chest. 

Fifty girls from Santa Cruz High School attended a Hockey 
Day, sponsored by the Northern California Field Hockey Asso- 
ciation, at Palo Alto High School, December 2. Other schools 
participating were South San Francisco, Palo Alto, Burlingame, 
Campbell, Redwood City, and Los Gatos. 

In the Bakersfield City School System, posture-corrective 
classes have been set up in centralized schools to which pupils 
from various other schools are transferred upon the recommenda- 


By Bernice N. Thomas 











tion of the school nurse or doctor supplied by the Kern 
Health Department. Pupils thus collected and enrolled 
ture correction are given, in addition to their regular cla 
minutes per day under a specialized instructor. 

The Northern California Field Hockey Association was hostess 
at a Sports Day held at Mills College in November to allied 
college and junior college members of the Association. 

Mills College, together with Stanford University, Participated 
in the 16th Annual Triangle Sports Day held at the University 
of California on Saturday, November 16. : 

Phi Epsilon Kappa, men’s national physical education fraterp, 
ity, sponsored a physical education institute session which in- 
cluded “Advanced Badminton Technics” by Guy Reed, and the 
introduction of a single-goal basketball game called “Uni-goal,” 

At the November teachers’ institute program sponsored by 
the Los Angeles Unit, “Rainy Day Sessions” was the topic dis. 
cussed. The December session was devoted to social dance mixers 

Martha B. Deane of the University of California at Los Ap. 
geles represented the field of physical education in the West a 
the meeting of the National Advisory Committee on Community 
Service held in Nashville, Tennessee, November 25-28. ; 

The Southern California Administrators’ Club held a yery 
interesting December meeting at the University of Southern Cali. 
fornia. Walter Scott, Director of Municipal and School Recrea. 
tion, showed a series of kodachrome pictures to demonstrate the 
value of visual aids in public relation for physical education and 
recreation departments. 

Harriett Anne Gray, formerly of the Doris Humphrey- 
Charles Weidman Concert Dance Group, presented a moder 
dance lecture-demonstration in the Dance Studio of the Physical 
Education Building of the University of Southern California, 
December 12. 

The Annual Christmas Folk Festival held at the University of 
California at Los Angeles was presented December 13 by the 
departments of physical education, music, and art under the di- 
rection of Bernice Hooper. 

While on sabbatical leave the second semester of 1939-1940, 
William R. LaPorte, Chairman of the Division of Health and 
Physical Education of the University of Southern California, 
conducted a survey of 150 colleges and universities regarding their 
physical education requirements. 

Corecreational fencing recently made its debut at Lassen 
Union High School and Junior College, Susanville. Instruction 
is given to groups of ten for three weeks to enable all students to 
have an opportunity to participate. 

Basketball meetings have been scheduled by the Central Cali- 
fornia Board of Women Officials to be held every Friday evening 
at the Sacramento Junior College Women’s Gymnasium from 
January 10 through March 21. In addition to the games, a lec- 
ture on some phase of officiating will be conducted each Friday 
evening by National Officials, the first of which is to be “A Dis- 
cussion of the Standards in Athletics for Girls and Women” led 
by Jane Shurmer and Marie Nogues. 

High schools of Monterey, Santa Cruz, and San Benito Coun- 
ties have completed arrangements for interscholastic golf and 
tennis matches to be held during the spring semester. 


NEW MEXICO . ‘ * By Nina B. Lamkin 

The girls of the University of New Mexico have enjoyed half 
a semester of outdoor classes of tennis, archery, horseback riding, 
hockey, and speedball. Only now are these classes about, to be 
converted to ones of indoor games. 

Eighty girls are bowling every week in the Alburquerque High 
School Bowling Club. Round robin leagues are being bowled on 
the two commercial alleys. 

The women’s intramural tournament at the University of 
New Mexico is in full swing once more. Dodgeball has already 
been run off, badminton is in progress, and speedball practices 
are being held. 

Playing nights are so popular at Albuquerque High School 
that there is a record turnout for each event. Over one hundred 
girls participated in the last Recreational Games Play Night. A 
Volleyball and Relay Night was held as a pre-Christmas party. 
Admission was one toy, which was given to the Albuquerque 
Orphanage. 
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Health and Physical Education (Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 

7, 1934). 

poe tal Administration of Health and Physical Education. 
(Philadelphia : W. B. Saunders Company, 1939). 

9, Williams, J. F., and W. L. Hughes. Athletics in Education. 

(Philadelphia : W. B. Saunders Company, 1936). ne 





Contribution of Correctives 
(Continued from page 11) 


tennis some other exercise such as the left hand over- 
stroke in swimming, practice in archery, or formal cor- 
rective exercises, should be given. 

If consistent efforts to influence the child throughout 
his entire school life have even reasonable success, his 
adult health and efficiency will be greatly improved. 
Then, the doctors will hear far less than they do today 
about headaches, neuritis, back strains, and functional 
upsets of the nervous systems and heart and digestive 
organs. When schools make continuous endeavor along 
these lines, a great improvement in health as well as in 
education will be attained. ea 





Synchronized Swimming 
(Continued from page 20) 
12. Points shall be awarded from 0 to 10, according to the 
opinion of the judges and the following table. One-half point 
scale may be used from 5 to 10. 


Grading Points 
Completely failed ................ 0 
| OE EEC eT Cr eer 1 2 
ee 4 
6. ws wane ence endnn age 6 6.5 
Es ihe 8, i anaiuna add ok MS aS 7 io 8 8.5 
EE rer ere a 9 os © 


13. Any stunt omitted from the routine shall be graded 
“Q” but shall be considered as a factor in determining the final 
grade for difficulty. Any stunt executed in wrong sequence 
shall be marked down one-third. If an omitted stunt is in- 
serted in the routine at a later place than listed, all stunts 
from that point on shall be marked down one-third. Any 
stunt inserted in the routine and not listed shall be marked 
“0” and all stunts from that point on shall be marked down 
one-third. 

14. The secretary, on receiving the judges’ sheets, shall 
transfer the awards to the master sheet which shall provide 
space for seven judges’ awards. 

15. When either five or seven judges are used. the secre- 
tary or an assistant shall cancel the highest and lowest award. 
The sum of the remaining awards for each stunt shall be 
multiplied by the degree of difficulty for that stunt. 

16. When all stunts are figured as provided in rule 15, 
they shall be added together and divided by the number of 
stunts in the routine. (Omitted stunts shall be included as a 
stunt.) 

17. When the above figure is arrived at, the remainder 
shall be divided by the number of judges whose marks were 
considered. (Either 3 or 5.) 

18. The figure arrived at in rule 17 shall be multiplied by 
5. The total judges’ awards for style, after canceling and 
dividing as provided in rules 15 and 17, shall be multiplied 
by 3. The total judges’ awards for composition, after being 
figured on the same basis as style, shall be multiplied by 3. 
The total judges’ awards for accompaniment, after being 
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figured on the same basis as style and composition, shall be 
multiplied by 2. 
19. The final result shall be the sum of the above awards. 


Rules Governing Synchronized Swimming Contests— 
General Rules 

1. All Amateur Synchronized Swimming Contests shall be 
subject to the rules as herein provided. 

2. Any natatorium holding a Synchronized Swimming Con- 
test shall be available for the use of the competitors, at least 
eight days before the competition. The organization spon- 
soring the contest shall provide suitable equipment for the 
reproduction of music necessary to accompany the con- 
testants. 

3. In championship contests, the order of starting shall 
be decided by lot. In dual contests the visiting team shall 
have the choice. 

4. If more than five teams are entered, preliminaries shall 
be held. In team championships, the five highest scores shall 
qualify for the finals. In duet championships, the seven high- 
est scores shall qualify for the finals. 

5. The entry form for all Synchronized Swimming Con- 
tests must include the following information: 

a) Pool dimensions. 

b) Color of bottom and sides of pool. 

c) Whether or not there is underwater lighting. 

d) Position of audience with reference to pool. 

e) Whether or not there will be an open space for entrance 
and exit at each end of pool. 

6. Only such stunts as are mentioned in the difficulty table 
may be executed. 

7. Each team must deliver with their entry five complete 
copies of the stunts to be executed, in the order they will be 
done. No changes may be made in this list later than twenty- 
four hours prior to the competition. The required or com- 
pulsory strokes and stunts must be indicated by “X” on the 
lists of stunts submitted. The required or compulsory stunts 
may be executed at any point in the routine that the com- 
petitor desires. The degree of difficulty for each stunt must 
also be listed. 

8. In championship competitions each team shall consist 
of not less than eight members or more than twelve mem- 
bers. In dual meets each team shall consist of any agreed 
upon number of members. 

9. In championship or dual competitions each team shall 
present a performance of not less than three minutes or more 
than ten minutes in length. In duet competitions, each pair 
shall present a performance of not less than three minutes 
nor more than five minutes in length. 

10. Each routine must include the following :— 

a) Any two of the following strokes: 


1. Crawl 5. Elementary backstroke 
2. Reverse crawl 6. Single over-arm 

3. Breaststroke 7. Trudgeon 

4. Sidestroke 8. Inverted. breaststroke 


(Selected strokes at the point in routine where they are used 
to qualify under this rule must be executed a minimum of 
three consecutive strokes.) 

b) Any two of the following stunts: 

1. Somersaults 3. Dolphins 

2. Porpoises 4. Kips 


11. Not more than two stunts may be done at the same 
time. 

12. When two stunts are done at the same time they must 
be listed as tw6 separate items on the routine and bracketed 
for the judges’ information. 

13. Any stunt repeated in succession shall be considered 
and marked as one stunt. 





14. No stunt may be repeated more than three times jy 
routine. The entry and exit are exceptions to this rule. 
15. The entry and exit shall be considered and Markey 


as a stunt. 
ne 


Teachable Moments in Characte, 


(Continued from page 5) 


worthy and if the approver is respected. We should tale 
as much pains to praise as we take to censure. Edy, 
tion proceeds more rapidly under appropriate praise ang 
censure. 

From the above we can see that when a child em, 
lates his hero, his hero has taken on new responsibjj. 
ties. The athlete must not let his young followers dow, 
The physical educator must live his precepts. Did yq 
ever have the props fall out from under you when yoy 
idol fell? Of such is disillusionment built. In disillusigp. 
ment a child takes on a protective mechanism just as, 
burnt child dreads a flame. He is harder to reach th 
next time. 

When a child is dared he tends to act upon the emo. 
tional level. He must be trained to judge the act in light 
of consequences and in light of the motive of the chal. 
lenger. A child should dare to do right, to stand for 
principle, to uphold his friend, but always in the light 
of the knowledge of values. He picks up these valug § 
more by imitation and observation than from dictation, 

Another form of challenge is when the child wants 
to make the team. The team should be worthy of the 
child, assuredly. Also the child must learn to find joy 
in sacrifice. Such practice will make new sacrifices fo 
other loyalties the more easy. First he will learn to sac- 
rifice for the self and then for the group in the ever 
widening sphere. 

When a child is in a coeducational situation he can 
learn manners, morals, and courtesies. These may be 
bad or good depending upon the leadership and the so 
cial patterns. He can learn to be less rough and still be 
a worthy opponent. She can learn to stand on her own 
feet and not expect undue quarter. They both can leam 
to appreciate the human body in action and to take its 
beauty as a matter of course. They might allow their 
emotions to run riot on the lower level or to develop on 
the higher level depending upon the two controls above. 
Coeducation is an educational opportunity. 





? 


Teachable Moments Associated with the Self 


When a child covets a mark, money, a team suit, 4 
softball, a school towel, there is an opportunity to teach 
a sense of property rights and of sacrifice of personal 
satisfactions for the rights of others. In fact, he should 
come to realize we do not sacrifice what is not ours. 
Careless administration of equipment presents a closely 
related teachable moment, when the child is tempted. 
Every effort should be made to assure that lockers are 
provided and kept locked. Pupils should be trained to 
turn into the office all articles found and the loser should 
be reminded in some appropriate manner that he is 4 
transgressor in that he has laid temptation in the way 
of his fellows. Tests should be carefully and systemati- 
cally supervised but never “snoopervised.” The child 
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should never be dared to try to beat the game. 

When a child fears the new or unfamiliar, the danger 
of the water or the stunt, or when he fears failure, there 
‘, a character situation. Demonstration and lead-up 
activities will acquaint the novitiate with the novel. 
Safety devices, buddy systems, spotting, and especially 
proper progression in order of. instruction will remove 
the fear of unreal hazards. Provision for individual 
differences by classification or by adequate norms will 
remove the fear of failure. An equal chance for success 
or failure will not frighten the normal child. A com- 
pletely innocuous activity is devoid of developmental 
value as a rule. The child should learn to avoid all 
unnecessary hazards but to assume reasonable chances 
of injury. He should assume responsibility for the safety 
of others. 

Thus when a child is reckless of his own welfare and 
careless with regard to the health and safety of others, 
there is a responsibility of the instructor to inculcate the 
desirable feeling patterns. The proper patterns lie be- 
tween morbid fears or dread on the one hand and reck- 
less disregard of consequences on the other. If the school 
administration sets the pattern by adequate safety and 
health precautions, much will be taught by the adminis- 
trative precautions per se. 

When a child wants to know or is puzzled about sex, 
manners, and morals there is a golden opportunity for 
education for character. If the leadership has adequate 
standards and an integrated personality, it can direct 
character to an extraordinary degree. The more the per- 
sonality of the teacher reflects the solutions he proposes, 
the more weight these proposals will have. False or 
partially true answers destroy the possibilities for char- 
acter education. 

When a child is exceptional or atypical, careful man- 
agement is needed if inferiority or superiority complexes 
are to be avoided. The less fuss that is made over these 
differences and deviations the better for the individual. 
Adaptation to needs are necessary but the more natu- 
rally the life of the individual may proceed the better. 
A child should not be caused to feel inadequate or too 
sure. He should compare his achievement with normal 
expectancy, not with that of persons of any capacity. »« 





Inspection Trips 

(Continued from page 35) 
reprimanded for failure to turn in their term report, and 
thus meet the requirements, said quite frankly that they 
did not intend to do so because then they would have a 
chance to make the trip next year! Perhaps the fact that 
almost a third of the group had never visited Chicago- 
land had something to do with this attitude. 

Many problems naturally arose while planning the 
trip and during the trip itself. On the whole, the faculty 
members were able to solve most of them, and at the 
same time they received a liberal education in the con- 
duct of such trips. In view of the fact that the Mid- 
west Convention will be held in West Virginia in 1941, 
the original plan of correlating the inspection trip with 
the Midwest or National Convention cannot be carried 
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out this year because of the expense. One of the most 
difficult problems is to plan a worth-while trip, and, at 
the same time, keep down the total cost so that it will 
not become an excessive burden to any student. 

Plans for 1941 center around a visit to the area in 
and around Louisville, Kentucky, at the time of the 
Southern District meeting. It is hoped to make this 
trip even more worth while and practical by including 
visitations to small schools en route. An additional pro- 
vision for recreation, including folk, square, and social 
dancing at community centers, is planned. 

No attempt has been made in this brief report to list 
those who contributed toward making the trip an edu- 
cational venture, but it must be realized by the reader 
that the itinerary could not have been planned and car- 
ried through without excellent cooperation on the part 
of principals, directors, and teachers. The success of the 
trip was due directly to their help. »« 





The Early History 


(Continued from page 4) 
is his letter, also the one from President Andrew D. 
White. 

The Rev. E. P. Thwing of Brooklyn said “Amen” to 
the plan; next I called on the Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, 
the quite sensational minister of the Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle, who not only said “Yes” but agreed to start the 
first meeting with prayer. 

Returning from New York City one afternoon I sat 
by the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, the eminent Divine, 
and with the nerve of verdant youth told him of the 
plan and remarked that I was acquainted with his Sister 
Catharine’s book on calisthenics for women and had a 
copy. In reply to my question “Do you think the idea 
is worthy of your sympathy?” he said, “Surely.” I had 
with us the best known minister in the country. 

In referring to the list of ministers and to Charles 
Pratt of the Standard Oil Company, a witty gentleman 
said, “This ought to have succeeded for it is the first 
time there had been such a happy blending of religion 
and oil.” 


ITH these influential names I wrote to Dr. Edward 
Hitchcock of Amherst College. He was most 
enthusiastic and at once joined us. 

Now I felt that I could go to Dr. Dudley A. Sargent 
of Harvard who was the most influential or powerful 
man in physical education in this country. The Doctor 
was not over-ardent, but said he would give the matter 
consideration. He attended the gathering and put back 
of it his strength and ability. He should receive the credit 
due him for he was a tower of strength. 

I was now ready to issue the invitation, a copy of 
which is here given. This was written by my brother 
Mr. Henry S. Anderson, the assistant teacher of gym- 
nastics in the Academy. 

I dulled the edge of the cutting remark of George 
Goldie and awoke one morning, not like Byron to find 
myself famous, but at least quite well known and also 
the target for a few slings and arrows of criticism. 





ND so Hermes came to us from the Gods of Olympus 

as a messenger of health and athletics. That was 
fifty-five years ago, for on the 27th of November, 1940, 
the birthday was celebrated. Today Mercury gives way 
to Hercules the mighty, the strong, the wilful—and one 
not too easily managed. Then there were forty-nine 
members of the society, today 10,231 are on the rolls. 

Hercules has successfully knocked at the door of our 
College Faculty offices and he finds that his followers 
have to quite an extent transcended the barrier which 
divides the two great forces in our educational world. 

Of the Pioneers, the Charter Members who started the 
Society, only one is left who is now teaching and so far 
as I know, Mr. Henry Anderson, our first Secretary, is 
the second one, but he is no longer active in physical 
education. 

Both of these men are over eighty years of age. If 
there are any others of the “Forty Niners” living who are 
active in the field, I will consider it a great favor if I can 
be informed. 

So the little craft was launched. What will be its 
future? The loyal followers will, I hope, be able to 
answer. 


»« 
(To be continued ) 





Menstrual Disorders 


(Continued from page 15) 


drugs play no rational part, is an important step in the 
treatment of painful menstruation. As to anaemia, I can 
only note the fact that mild grades of this disorder ap- 
pear to have a higher incidence in dysmenorrhoeic girls 
than in girls who are not menstrual sufferers. The syn- 
drome as a whole fits well into the general concept of a 
sympathetic nervous disequilibrium. 


| fer first step in the treatment of ordinary spasmodic 
dysmenorrhoea is to eliminate any or all of these 
four commonly associated conditions. When that has 
been accomplished, the dysmenorrhoea will automatically 
disappear in a gratifyingly large proportion of cases, cer- 
tainly more than half of the total. Most of the remaining 
cases will be found to present a degree of uterine hypo- 
plasia, and for this condition appropriate endocrine 
therapy is indicated. One uses either by mouth or by 
hypodermic injection preparations of oestrogenic hor- 
mone, corresponding to the oestrin of the ovarian follicle. 
I have already mentioned the fact that this hormone 
promotes growth in the endometrium. It is likewise 
capable of promoting growth and development in the 
myometrium or muscular wall of the uterus, and in that 
way it may directly remedy the local anatomic condition 
responsible for faulty uterine contractions. After the sys- 
tematic regimen of treatment which I have now described 
is carried out, there will still remain a small residual 
group, less than’5 per cent of cases, which do not re- 
spond satisfactorily. No fixed rules can be laid down 
for the treatment of these girls; each case is a special 
problem often requiring considerable therapeutic inge- 
nuity and repeated experiments. 





Of the numerous measures which may be used, one 
which I have found particularly helpful is a slight modi- 
fication of the exercises recommended by Dr, Clelig 
Mosher. These exercises constitute a sort of abdomino. 
pelvic massage, surprisingly vigorous, which in the Course 
of weeks will produce a definite effect in the way of 
stimulating the pelvic circulation. They should be per. 
formed daily throughout the month, preferably at bed. 
time after the patient is undressed. They consist of three 
parts, as follows. “(1) The patient lies on her back with 
the knees drawn up, and slowly, but with the maximum 
of force, alternately draws in and pushes out the muscy- 
lature of the lower abdominal wall to the fullest possible 
extent. This should be repeated twenty times, at a rate 
of not faster than five times a minute. (2) Lying in the 
same position, the patient slowly and forcefully contracts 
the levatores ani, and maintains the contraction for five 
seconds. It is easy to explain what is required here by 
stating that the effort is the same as one would make 
in trying to hold in a loose bowel movement. This js 
repeated five times a minute for twenty times. (3) Fin- 
ally, the knee-chest position is assumed for five minutes, 
The labia should be separated in order that the vagina 
may be ballooned by atmospheric pressure.” Surgery, 
once extensively used, has little or no rational place in 
the treatment of spasmodic dysmenorrhoea; this fact is 
readily understandable, since the condition presents no 
anatomic abnormality susceptible of mechanical correc- 
tion. Curettage of the endometrium, the procedure most 
frequently carried out in former times, did no good and 
considerable harm. Operations for movable and unconm- 
plicated retrodisplacements of the uterus are rarely indi- 
cated, since not one in a hundred of these so-called 
malpositions is productive of symptoms. In cases not 
responding to other methods of treatment, simple dilata- 
tion of the cervix may occasionally be employed, not 
with the idea of remedying an obstruction or of increas- 
ing the size of the uterus, but because the instrumen- 
tation seems to have an effect analogous to that of a 
powerful massage. 


pesnsiemnsagiaty the frequent incidence of menstrual 
discomfort and the amount of suffering which it en- 
tails, one is led to wonder why so few girls seek medical 
aid. The records of a large gynaecological clinic show 
that less than 2 per cent of its patients came with dys- 
menorrhoea as their chief complaint. The explanation is 
to be found in a vicious circle. In the past, women were 
rather inclined to accept menstrual suffering as an un- 
avoidable misfortune of their sex, and were furthermore 
considerably inhibited by false modesty. In addition, 
they knew that the physician had but little help to offer 
them. This unfortunate fact derived from the small 
experience of the physician with dysmenorrhoea, and his 
consequent lack of interest in the matter. Today things 
are different. Whereas the Victorian damsel spoke mod- 
estly and plaintively of being unwell, her modern sister 
refers bluntly and a bit indignantly to the curse. This 
little difference is typical of a changing attitude which is 
becoming generally more sane and healthy. The bene- 
ficial results are already apparent in the form of better 
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understanding and more efficient management of a host 
of ills affecting not only individuals, but also society as 
a whole. 

I am sometimes asked to make suggestions about the 
special hygiene of the menstrual period. The answer is 
that a healthy girl with normal menstrual behavior does 
not need to make any changes in the hygienic program 
which she follows throughout the month, provided that 
this is well planned. Extremes of effort and of tempera- 
ture should be avoided, as they should be while the 
stomach is digesting food and indeed at all times so far 
as possible. But there is no reason why the usual habits 
in such matters as work, diversion, and bathing require 
to be modified. The principle to be taught and prac- 
tied is that menstruation is a normal physiologic 
process, and not an occasion of disability. ae 





Use of a Museum 
(Continued from page 9) 


can you name in the first model of man in this case? 

4, Judging by the model, would you say people have “stom- 
ach aches” when they complain of pain at waist level—where a 
belt is placed around the body? 

5. What part of the heart prevents a continuous flow of blood 
from one chamber to the next? 

6. What side of the heart is the largest, and why? 

Case 2-A. Organ Systems of Shark and Man.—1. Define and 
name at least four organic systems of man and the shark. 

Case 3. The Skeleton from Fish to Man—Animals must use 
their forelimbs for locomotion, or walking. Human beings do not 
need their forelimbs for walking. Is this an advantage to man. 
or to the animals? The answer is given in the explanation of 
the exhibit. 

Students in Nature’s Training School (Wall Chart).—1. What 
examinations does nature give animals? 

Case 4. Maintenance of Upright Posture-—Many persons are 
so occupied in observing the similarities between man and the 
apes that they fail to observe the fundamental differences. 

1. Name several differences between apes and man. 

Wall Chart. Man and the Anthropoids—1. What is the main 
difference between the foetus (unborn organism) of man, and 
the foetus of the anthropoids? 

2. What reason can you give for this difference? 

Case 5-A. Hands and Feet of Primates-—1. li function, or 
use, makes structure, how would you explain the difference be- 
tween the thumb and big toes of apes and the toes of man? 

(Note: In the Hall outside of this one is the South Pavilion. 
This hall has exhibits of the great apes, gorillas, chimpanzees, 
orang-utans, and the small gibbon.) 

Case 5-B. Embryology (Study of Unborn Organisms) — No- 
tice the gradual disappearance of the “tail,” and the closing of 
the “gill slits” in the neck. 

1. What is the “tail?” What eventually happens to it? 

2. What is the largest organ of the embryo? What relation 
has this to man’s survival? 

Wall Chart. Comparative Embryology from Fish to Man— 
1. What is the starting point of all life? 

Case 6. The Skull from Fish to Man.—1. In the evolution 
(development) from fish to man, how does the skull change? In 
answering this question, notice ears, eyes, and forehead. 

Wall Chart. Man Among the Primates—A correct answer to 
the following question should help in clarifying a common mis- 
conception among many persons as to the relationship between 
man and the apes. 

1. Is man a direct descendant of the apes, or is man a descen- 
dant from basic forms of life from which the apes have also 
developed ? 

Case 7-B. Elements of the Nervous System—1. Do you have 
to think to have a “knee-jerk reflex?” 
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2. Can you control a “knee jerk reflex’ by saying to your- 
self, “I won’t let it happen?” 

3. Name other body reflexes other than that of the knee 
jerk. You might be helped if you think of the throat, eye, in- 
testines, etc. 

4. Are you born with all reflexes, or must you learn all re- 
flexes, or are you born with some and learn others? 

Wall Chart. Rise of the Human Brain.—1. What is the dis- 
tinguishing, or outstanding difference, between the development 
of the human brain as compared with the brains of other animals? 

Case 8. The Brain and Its Functions—1. What is the impor- 
tant difference between the brain of the dog-fish and the brain 
of man? 

2. What is the result of this difference? 

3. Study the enlarged models of the eye and ear with the aid 
of the charts below them. Do you really see or hear with the 
outer part of the eye or ear? If not, where do you see and hear? 

4. Which brain has the largest frontal area, or thinking part 
—that of man, or that of the chimpanzee? 

5. What is the result of this difference? 

6. To the right of the chimpanzee’s brain is a model of man’s 
brain. Are there separate areas for speech, tongue movements, 
seeing, etc.? 

(See next model of the human brain, entitled “Left Side of 
Brain.” 

7. Name at least five centers for bodily movements. 

8. On the basis of your answer to questions 6 and 7, could 
you explain why in some head injuries some parts of the body 
are paralyzed and other parts are not? 

9. Observe the last model in the case. Is the brain separate 
from the spinal cord, or a continuation of it? 

Keep to the right, and walk over to the first case in front of 
the rear wall case. This case contains skulls of apes, or primitive 
men, and those of modern men. Notice the heavy jaws, the 
thick orbital ridge over the eye, and the low forehead of the apes 
and primitive man. 

1. What do the angles drawn on the skull models indicate 
in relation to man and civilization? 

Go past the cases on the Races of Man, and before answering 
the questions about body growth, return to the very first case 
(Man a Living Solar Energy) that you looked at as you entered 
the Hall. 

1. What are endocrine glands? 

2. Name the endocrine glands, and give a word or two de- 
scription of their function. 

Return to the case next to the cases on Races of Man. 

Endocrines and Growth.—1. What part of the human skeleton 
grows most rapidly—leg, trunk, arms? 

2. How does the face change? 

3. What happens to the hip bones at the age of twelve? 

Case Directly in front of Growth Case-——The lines on the 
skulls, where the bones meet, are called sutures. 

Development of the Hand—.1. What changes take place in 
the bones of the hand from three months to nine years? 

2. What relation does diet have to these changes? 


Conclusions 


1. What is the relation of the brain to the use of the fore- 
limbs in all animals? 

2. What animal’s brain has the greatest number of specialized 
functions, and is the most complicated? 

3. Why must physicians study neurology (study of the ner 
vous system) ? 

4. Is there any important relation between undeveloped bones 
of children, the parents, the school, diet, and safety? 

5. Can a knowledge of endocrinology be of much help to 
human beings? How? 

6. What do you think is the best preventive of heart strain 
when you remember that the heart is composed of specialized 
muscle tissue? 

7. What advantage is there in your knowing the fundamental 
facts about your body? 

8. Write two questions based upon your own observations. 

9. What has impressed you most on this tour? »« 
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New Books Received 





Basketball—Its Origins and Development. James Naismith. 

(New York: Association Press, 1941) $2.00. 

The story of basketball may fill a thousand pages in many 
books and magazines, but the one story that only one man could 
write has now been written. It is the personal touch of Dr. 
Naismith in his book that makes the story new and worth while, 
fascinating and exciting. To label it an “inside story” of the 
creation of basketball is too common to be fitting. To Dr. Nai- 
smith basketball was more than a game. Through his friendly, 
unpretentious writing runs a current of belief in the recreational 
value of “his” game that is inspiring. 


College Plans for Retirement Incomes. Rainard B. Robbins. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1940) 253 pages, $2.75. 
Mr. Robbins, Vice-President of the Teachers Insurance and 

Annuity Association, has compiled information on all retirement 

income plans now in effect in colleges and universities in the United 

States and Canada, and has made useful suggestions for desirable 

provisions to be included in the starting or revision of such plans. 

Liability for School Accidents. Harry N. Rosenfield. (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1940) 220 pages, $2.00. 

Of recent years there has been increased discussion of problems 
of liability of school boards and school teachers for accidents oc- 
curring in the course of school activities. This book by an au- 
thority in the field gives comprehensive information on the legal 
aspects of school accidents. Several chapters are included on the 
health, physical education, and safety programs. 


Wings on My Feet. Sonja Henie. (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1940) 177 pages, $2.00. 
This is a double treat for skating enthusiasts. Miss Henie in- 
cludes not only her autobiography but also compiete and clear 
directions for figure skating. The book is fully illustrated. 


Basketball for Girls. Wilhelmine Meissner and Elizabeth Yeend 
Meyers. (New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1940) 87 
pages, $1.00. 

Two - well-known authorities on women’s basketball have 
collaborated on a practical handbook of the game, including 
techniques of handling the ball, offensive and defensive play, and 
officiating. 


Teaching Health and Safety in Elementary Grades. W. W. 
Patty. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940) 370 pages, $2.50. 
Dr. Patty has compiled a large amount of useful material on 

methods of teaching health and safety, with especial reference to 

small schools. The teacher’s health, and opportunities for teaching 
health and safety through the health service and physical educa- 
tion program are especially emphasized. 


Holiday Parties. Dorothy Gladys Spicer. (New York: Woman’s 

Press, 1939) $1.50. 

The material is arranged according to the holidays of the 
twelve months. It covers a wide range of social and racial groups; 
each party is preceded by a brief account of the occasion it 
celebrates and some of the folk customs and beliefs with which the 
day is associated. 


Medical Physical Education. Ferd John Lipovetz. (State 
Teachers College, LaCrosse, Wisconsin, 1940) mimeoprinted, 
$2.65. 

The subtitle “Corrective, Remedial, and Preventive Physical 
Education and Physical Diagnosis Supplement” clearly indicates 
the content of the 205 pages of material used by the author in 
connection with his course in Diagnosis and Correction. Model 
Lesson Plans for Remedial and Preventive groups feature Section 
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I. Section II includes Diagnostic Medical materia] contrib 

by the various LaCrosse Medical Clinics. Those interested in a 
school and community health will obtain many helpful and : 
fessional suggestions. ae 















Parties for Young Americans. Dorothy Gladys Spicer. (New| 
York: Woman’s Press, 1940) $1.00. 7" 


Party programs based on a seasonal or patriotic theme for the 
twelve months of the year. Each party is complete from invita. _ 
tion to things to do and things to eat. ? 


An Appreciation of Physical Education. Helen A. Pendergag 
(University, La.: The Author, 1940) 168 pages. 3 
The subtitle of this book is “A Manual for College Freshmen) 

and Other Non-Professional Students in Orientation Courses jn” 

Physical Education.” Although the manual, prepared in works 

book form, was developed especially for the orientation course at 

Louisiana State University, it contains materials and suggestions 

that would be helpful in any orientation course. Much of it could 

be effectively used with high school students, in physical education 








or personal guidance courses. 

The Curriculum in Sports (Physical Education). Seward ¢ 
Staley. (Champaign, Illinois: Stipes Publishing Company, 
1940) 373 pages, $2.50. 
Dr. Staley here reaffirms his interest in sports education, and 

gives practical material on organization and administration of a 

sports curriculum. 
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